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QUESTION BOX 


(Answers found in this issue) 


1. How many self-supporting Baptist 
churches are there in Porto Rico? 

2. Who first translated the New Tes- 
tament into Japanese? 

3. When did Northern Baptists begin 
work in the Philippines? 

4. Who was the first Baptist mission- 
ary to the Indians? 

5. In what field have we only one 
missionary among 31,000 people? 

6. Who was the last Hindu ruler of 
Kurnool? 

7. Who originated the idea of the 
Chapel Car? 

8. What institution started in the 
- basement of a colored church, and when? 

9. In the ten Baptist foreign fields we 
have how many hospitals and dispen- 
saries? 

10. What per cent. of the people of 
Mexico cannot read or write? 

11. Howmany Northern Baptist 
churches have less than 100 members? 

12. How many beneficiaries are aided 
by the M. & M. B. Board? 

13. How many kindergartens are 
maintained in Japan? 

14. Who laid the cornerstone of the 
Baptist missionary edifice? 

15. How many missionaries and doc- 
tors has the Woman’s Home Society as 
compared with six years ago? 

16. What was John Frost called by the 
Indians? 

17. How many Guild chapters and 
what is their total membership? 

18. In what field was a certain village 
known as “Jesus Christ’s Village?” 


PRIZES FOR 1928 


For correct answers to every question in the 11 
issues, January to December inclusive, one worth 
while missionary book will be given. 

For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 questions, 
each issue for 11 months, January to December 
inclusive, a year’s subscription to Missions. An- 
swers may be sent monthly or at the end of the 
year. All answers must reach us not later than 
February ist, 1929, to receive credit. 

This Contest is open only to subscribers. 
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A —— New Year—Let MISSIONS Help You Make It So 


hopes and anticipations. Some of 
the reasons will appear to the 
reader in this January issue. Others 
will come to the light later. It is 
a great thing to start the New 
Year right. “Hope within and 
To get the right denominational 





God _ o’erhead.”’ 
perspective, read first Mr. Lipphard’s report of the 
Chicago meeting, entitled “At the Turn of the Tide” 
(page 27); second, Mr. Coleman’s lay sermon on “It is 
Our Business” (page 34); and third, the editorial on “A 


Historic Meeting” (page 24). Taken together, these 
ought to radiate the spirit of good cheer, and there is 
nothing better than that to stimulate the nerve of action. 
A cheery year, moreover, is bound to be a happy one. 

To go back to the beginning, not in a long time have 
we been able to give our readers a story quite equal to 
that by Coe Hayne, “Crow Teepee and Temple.” This 
is the first chapter, and the others will be watched for. 
Seldom is a character like that of John Frost encountered, 
and seldom is such a life record obtainable. Missionary 
Rutherford makes the Kurnool Mission Jubilee a living 
picture for us, and Missionary Brock sings through Dr. 
Lerrigo’s transmitter. 

Then Elihu Norton presents his new Commentary 
under the guise of a Personally Conducted Exploration, 
with the intention of supplying supplementary informa- 
tion to that in the Chronicle which will be in the hands 
of those who join the January Caravan of Exploration in 
the Land of Adventure. All readers can share in the fund 
of fresh and interesting facts from the mission fields, and 
‘the issue will be valuable for reference, for quotation in 
missionary and midweek meetings, and as providing 
source material for sermon illustrations and possibly an 
occasional missionary sermon. More quotable items will 
be found also on the page reporting typical facts from 
the Chicago conference. 

The Devotional Page contains a poem out of the usual 
order by Prof. Amos R. Wells, who is always original. 
He puts fresh meaning into that little word “new.” 
The Editor’s point of view is mostly fixed on denomi- 


FESSIISSIONS enters 1928 with high | 


national affairs this month. The customary New Year 
homily is omitted, but the New Year good wishes are 
none the less hearty. We call special attention to the 
picture of the Board of Managers of the Baptist Young 
People’s Union of America. These faces indeed speak 
for themselves, and one looking at them will not question 
the energy and ability of the leadership in our young 
people’s work. What resulted from the presentation of 
their cause at Chicago is told in the report already 
alluded to. 

The news from the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
is along the line of progress and uplooking. The program 
of the Field Activities Department, to which an editorial 
is given, also shows the extensive effort made to get the 
denominational missionary work before the people in the 
largest possible number of churches. On the Open Forum 
page we are happy to give a portrait of Mrs. J. Y. 
Aitchison, whose conduct of the department has made it 
a feature of value. In addition to the Society News in the 
usual departments, and the New Year pages of Guild, 
Ambassadors and Crusaders, there are brief articles by 
Henry Erickson, “Crossing a Bridge in Belgian Congo”’; 
on the Belgian Congo Annual Conference by Gwladys 
Atkins; and another story of what the Church Invigor- 
ator, Earle Sims, is doing. Then there is a new feature 
which we hope will add to many readers’ knowledge of 
persons and incidents in the Bible—the Bible Questions. 
The aim will be to ask questions whose answers one 
would wish to know, not simply to puzzle the reader. 
For the Questions and Answers we shall be indebted 
chiefly to the quiz volume “Know Your Bible,” by Dr. 
Amos R. Wells. 

This seems like a fair start for the first issue of the New 
Year. As we say farewell to 1927 we wish to express our 
gratitude to our club managers for their loyal service 
during the year, and to all our readers and friends for 
their kind words. 

MISSIONS certainly can congratulate itself on its con- 
stituency. There is ever the one question—how to make 


’ it larger? Twenty thousand answers—with a new name 


and a dollar enclosed—that would make it Happy 
New Year for us! 
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COMMEMORATION OF THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF THE LITTLE BIG HORN, 7TH CAVALRY, U. S. A., AND SIOUX, 
CHEYENNE AND CROW DELEGATES PARTICIPATING IN THE PEACE PAGEANT 


Crow Teepee and Temple 
THE STORY OF THE CROW INDIAN AND THE GOSPEL 
BY COE HAYNE 


Part I 
“Rep NECK” . 


ARLY white explorers, returning 
E, from the Yellowstone country 
eastward, asked the Sioux to 
what tribe belonged the men living near 
the Big Horn Mountains, whose shoul- 
ders towered above the heads of other 
men and whose noses were like the beaks 
® of eagles. The Sioux, covetous of the 
%, rich hunting grounds and cold streams of 
2 the Absarokee, whom they could not an- 
nihilate, told the white men that those 
western people were cowards—“like 
crows they fly to the mountains when 
their enemies approach.” But the Crow 
always speak of themselves as the Ab- 
sarokee — “‘Raven-people,” dwellers of 
the mountains and deserts, stronger than 
any of the crows. Chief Plenty Coups will tell you this. 
The chief is an old warrior whose memory reaches back 
many years before the Sioux wiped out Custer’s com- 
mand on a hill within a mile of the present town of 
Crow Agency, Montana, at that time a wilderness. The 
Crow have been compelled to fight bitterly for tribal 
existence against Indian invaders from every quarter, 
but they have never fought against the whites. 

The close of the Civil War marked the beginning of 
the long and bitter conflict between the United States 
troops and the Plains Indians. The Sioux Nation and 
the Northern Cheyenne, resentful and desperate in the 
face cf the steady flow westward of the aggressive white 
population, went on the warpath under Roman Nose, 
Black Kettle, Red Cloud, Sitting Bull, Gall, Crazy Horse, 
Two Moon, and Dull Knife, as brave and capable as the 
white military leaders who were their antagonists. Their 
final subjection did not take place until the surrender of 
Crazy Horse, the Oglala chief, in the early spring of 1877. 
A few weeks later (May 7, 1877) occurred the death of 
Lone Deer and Iron Star, the last of the hostile chiefs 


defying General Miles. 





Sitting Bull, the irreconcilable Sioux, a voluntary exile 
in Canada, returned to the United States a few years 
later and surrendered to the military authorities. In 1890 
he was one of the leaders in the Ghost Dance up-rising 
which ended with the battle of Wounded Knee. He met 
death at the hands of the Indian Police. In all the con- 
flicts the Crow Indians were the allies of the whites. 

One afternoon in the spring of 1872, Chick Suis, Indian 
scout, interpreter and horse wrangler at the Old Crow 
Indian Agency on the Yellowstone, was driving a band 
of horses and mules toward Benson’s Landing, further up 
the river, when he heard the report of a rifle in the hills 
to the south. When two shots in rapid succession fol- 
lowed, he immediately changed his mount from the 
heavy-footed utility horse he was riding to a fleet animal 
that habitually wore a halter for such an emergency; to 
be away from a fort or agency stockade without a military 
escort in that country was a hazardous undertaking. 
Roaming Sioux war and hunting parties were apt to 
sweep down upon one from the most unlikely quarters. 
Chick Suis did not stop to shift bridle or saddle. He did 
not for an instant fool himself with the thought that the 
dust-cloud raised by the animals in his care had not been 
observed by enemies. 

At the agency that morning Suis had sought to dis- 
suade Dr. John H. Frost from returning to his home 
in the Sweet Grass country. The doctor, at the earnest 
solicitation of Major Pease, agency superintendent, had 
made the journey to the agency alone to attend a white 
man employed there. 

The Doctor, Chick Suis’ own brother-in-law, was an . 
ex-army physician. At the close of the Civil War he 
had emigrated to this distant frontier and there wedded 
the beautiful daughter of a Spanish trader whose wife 
was Dark Face, daughter of a Blackfeet chief. He had 
become the friend of Crow and Government people 
alike, esteemed not only for his skill as a physician and 
surgeon, but for his friendly and courageous spirit. In 
an emergency he had ridden to the agency alone; his 
mission accomplished, he had ridden forth again over 
the danger trail, accompanying two Indian women and 
a baby, relatives of his half-blood Indian wife. 
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The three shots which the scout heard told a tragic 
story. The Sioux had come upon the trail of Dr. Frost 
and the Indian women and had slain them. Suis be- 
lieved that if he escaped with his own scalp he would be 
exceedingly lucky. Abandoning the horse herd he fled 
toward the Agency, which was ten miles away; Benson’s 
Landing was about the same distance in the opposite 
direction. Out of the hills swept a war party of Sioux 
and began firing, but their aim was spoiled by the rapid 
pace set by the scout. With a better horse under him, 
the latter outdistanced his pursuers, the Sioux giving up 
the chase before coming within range of the small can- 
non surmounting the Agency stockade. Chick Suis was 
met by a squaw outside the stockade who handed him a 
rifle with which he stood off a Sioux, better mounted than 
the others, who was trying to get away with four or five 
horses staked near the Agency. The band of horses and 
mules lately in the scout’s care was driven off by the 
raiders. 

At dusk Chick located the four bodies of the victims 
of the raid, and Major Pease sent out a wagon under 
guard to bring them in. Next day it became the scout’s 
sad duty to ride to the Sweet Grass country to notify his 
sister of the death of her husband. 

Dr. Frost, besides his widow, left one child—a seven- 
months-old boy named John. Both were brought to the 
Crow Agency. Immediately after the burial of Dr. 
Frost, Chief Blackfoot adopted Mrs. Frost and her son 
into the Crow tribe. He promised that they should be 
looked after always and be accorded full rights as mem- 
bers of the tribe. 

John—or “Red Neck,” as he was called by the Indians 
by reason of a birthmark—was taught by his mother to 
speak fluently the Blackfeet, Piegan and Crow languages, 
and learned English from the soldiers, Agency employees 
and traders. By the time he was seven years old he was 
in great demand as an interpreter. Chief Blackfoot had 
a special liking for him and found that Red Neck could 
be relied upon. The boy interpreted accurately what- 
ever was told to him. He remembers being carried from 
his home by the old chief to the Agency store and placed 
upon the counter, there to remain all day to impart to 
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the trader the wants of the Indians and to Indians the 
prices of articles desired. At night he would be sent back 
to his mother with canned goods for the table. This 
experience gave him an early insight into tribal and 
government affairs, as well as enabling him to bring food 
to his mother’s cabin. 

The youthful Red Neck was initiated into the ways of 
the Indian. He learned the Crow and Blackfeet legends, 
and with his mother worshiped the force that resided in 
the sun, the lightning, the rivers and the rocks. He 
heard the many tales concerning the Maker of all things, 
that appeared in the form of a coyote. Sometimes he 
was told that Old Man Coyote was all powerful, and then 
at other times he laughed with the story-teller when Old 
Man Coyote was shown to be weak and silly like a child. 
He learned to ride a horse bareback; to shoot expertly 
with bow and rifle; to track the deer and bear which 
were abundant in the Big Horn Mountains. The moun- 
tain forests and streams, the deep canyons, the open 
prairies, became home to him. 

When his uncles were at war with the Sioux, Red 
Neck was asked if he would be willing to give a piece of 
his own flesh as a sacrificial offering in lieu of the safety 
of the warriors. To this end he went to the mountains 
with his mother and other Indians among whom was . 
Chief Blackfoot. There he fasted and prayed. At the 
place where his skin was raised ever so slightly by a 
thorn point, the votive offering was cut off. 

Red Neck was shown that it was not the way of an 
Indian to whimper because of physical pain. On the 
long hunts he achieved bodily endurance. He saw how 
the fruits of the hunt were brought to the chief’s lodge 
in the center of the camp and there equally distributed. 
When sudden misfortune overtook a family, like the 
burning of a teepee and all of its furnishings, he learned 
by observation that in no time at all other members of 
the tribal band would contribute hides, lodge poles, 
blankets, saddles, food, clothing and other necessities so 
that the losers oftentimes would be the gainers in the 
end. He learned that when something valuable, like a 
horse, was found, or when a deer was shot when game was 
scarce, such things were given by the one who acquired 
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them to some friend; that it was not the part of a good 
Crow to withhold any good thing from a tribesman; that 
when a Crow gave his friend a present he gave the best 
of the things that he possessed. In many ways the edu- 
cation of Red Neck, before he went to Carlisle, was su- 
perior in spots to that acquired by many white boys 
whom he knew as adults later in life. 

Quite a number of adventures befell Red Neck before 
he went to Carlisle. When he was thirteen years of age 
one of his uncles took him to the Pacific Slope to ride as 
a jockey in the horse races which the frontier gamblers 
sponsored to fleece the tenderfoot. His mother sent his 
uncle $100 to be used for his schooling, but the money 
was not spent in that way at all. When he came back 
to Montana his memories of Western Oregon in the 
early ’80’s were far from pleasant. By that time the 
cattle outfits were coming in from Texas to lease grazing 
Jand when they could not get it free. and Red Neck rode 
the range as a cowboy of no mean ability. When he 
decided to enter Carlisle—he was seventeen years old at 
the time—it took him four days to reach the railroad. 
Twenty Crow boys and two Crow girls entered Carlisle 
at this time. 

At Carlisle Red Neck was registered as John Frost, 
and it was his good fortune to have for a teacher a 
Christian woman who was not a time-server in any sense 
of the term. Outside of regular class and study periods 
this teacher gave him Bible lessons which he never for- 
got. She invited him to her home where she taught him 
the simple courtesies which are considered important in 
well-directed homes and public places. It fell out that 
she was advanced with his class and consequently he 
was kept under her influence for two years. Through 
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sheer merit John was promoted from one rank to an- 
other in the student military organization, and finally 
became captain of one of the troops. He played center 
and quarterback on Carlisle’s first football team. 

His one memorable personal conflict while a student 
at Carlisle was occasioned by the death of Sitting Bull. 
His antagonist was the latter’s nephew. John was read- 
ing a newspaper account of the killing of the leader of 
the Ghost Dance uprising when he gave voice to his 
feelings in no unmistakable cheers. He had not been 
long in school. He did not know that a nephew of Sitting 
Bull was in the room. The offended Sioux sprang at him. 
There was a fight and John was good. He did not state 
on this busy occasion why he had cheered. Even so he 
might not have prevented the tussle—a slam-bang affair 
around and around the table. General Pratt, head of 
the school, called the Crow upon the carpet. As a fist 
fight indoors was a serious infraction of the rules of the 
institution, John thought he was to be dismissed. The 
Indian told of his life-long desire to revenge the murder 
of his father by the Sioux. 

“Your father was a good man, John,” said General 
Pratt. ‘I knew him when he served as surgeon in the 
Union Army during the Civil War. We'll shake.” 

John Frost’s record at Carlisle won him a Government 
job on the Crow Reservation. He was given the position 
of disciplinarian in one of the dormitories in the Govern- 
ment school at Crow Agency, a position he resigned 
after six months to enter service at Fort Custer as scout 
and interpreter. 

One after another of John’s Crow schoolmates at Car- 
lisle went back to the old Indian ways when they re- 
turned to the Reservation. The two girls married white 
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CUSTER MEMORIAL NEAR CROW AGENCY 


men and did not return to the blanket. Through the 
years something fine in the character of this Indian 
youth had developed to keep him clean. 

As scout and interpreter at Fort Custer, John Frost 
did not forget his people. His first achievement in their 
behalf had to do with a hay contract under which a 
white man sold forage to the army post at a price more 
than double that for which he had bought the hay from 
Crow Indians. John sent for three chiefs—Pretty Eagle, 
Medicine Crow and Spotted Horse—and told them how 
the Indians could sell their blue joint directly to the 
commissary officer at the post and get for themselves the 
profits formerly pocketed by the middleman. The com- 
manding officer met the chiefs in council and assured 
them that the scout’s plan had his approval. The trans- 
action added luster to the name of Red Neck among 
the head men of the Crow nation. 

At this time Chief Plenty Coups began to take stock 
of the young man as a future leader of his people. He 
conceived a great liking for him. The young scout re- 
ciprocated. The latter’s admiration and affection for this 
really great Indian character have grown with the years. 
The two have cherished the ideal father-and-son rela- 
tionship. 

Frost’s growing influence on the Reservation had in it 
elements of danger. Many forces, impossible of descrip- 
tion here, were active to drag him back into the old 
Indian ways. His spirit revolted against retrogression. 
He knew in what directions lay temptations inimical to 
the teachings he had received at Carlisle. He knew how 
fast an educated Indian could travel downward when he 
once more adopted the customs and engaged in the 
dances and ceremonies of his fellow tribesmen who knew 

no better way. Outside of his own moral judgment of 
right and wrong there was for him on the Reservation no 
spiritual anchorage, no affiliation with groups of Chris- 
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tians in churches or fraternal societies of the higher 
order. Acts considered wrong in the world which had 
centered at Carlisle were right according to the Indian 
socia] order. The very organization of the social life of 
the Crow made it well-nigh impossible for him to live on 
speaking terms with his friends and relatives without en- 
gaging in their ceremonies and dances. Membership in 
the Crow societies was limited only by age. Every male 
member of the tribe normally passed through seven or 
eight of the Age or Warrior Societies during the course of 
his life. One of the principal functions of each society 
was a dance in which all the men of the age group par- 
ticipated. The dance usually was pledged by one man, 
often in memory of a deceased relative, while others 
helped to bear the expense. There is no basis of com- 
parison between an Indian dance of the old type and 
the social dances of the white man’s civilization, bad as 
the latter are ai times. 

One day at Fort Custer an incident occurred that 
convinced Frost that as time went on it would become 
increasingly difficult for him to resist the influences that 
had drawn his college mates back to the blanket. He 
decided to leave the Reservation. Seeking the counsel 
of his good friend, Lieutenant Osborne of L Troop, 
Tenth Cavalry, he asked him to secure his release. 

“Leave Fort Custer?” There was a note of sincere 
regret in the lieutenant’s voice. “You have a good 
position. What has led you to want to leave?” 

The scout told him that if he did not leave at once all 
that Carlisle had done for him might be undone. He 
said that he did not want to go back into the dark ways 


"of the old tribal life. This youth, fighting for his future, 


said that he must break away from friends and relatives 
and that at once. But he hoped to be able to come back 
some day to help his people—perhaps lead them to find 
new trails better than the old. 

The lieutenant was won by the scout’s appeal. He 
told Frost to wait at headquarters until he brought him 
word from the post commander. The colonel’s answer 
was favorable. The officer gave the Indian permission 
to return for duty after a ninety-day furlough which 
was immediately effective. 

Red Neck, the scout, did not return in ninety days. 
Years passed before he returned to the Crow Reserva- 
tion. In the meantime upon an allotment of land near 
Big: Timber, Montana, he began a varied career as 
ranchman and deputy sheriff in a frontier community 
made up of a few full-blood and part-blood Indians, and 
many more whites, good, bad and indifferent, including 
floaters and adventurers of every description. At that 
time Big Timber was a wide-open town. 
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THE KURNOOL JUBILEE CELEBRATION 


The Kurnool Mission Jubilee 


BYffREV. CHARLES RUTHERFORD 









Wag a JURNOOL celebrated its year of Jubilee 
As Nt March 4-6, 1927. There were present all 
i pal the evangelists and pastors and teachers, 
%| besides many villagers from all parts of 
} the Kurnool Mission Field. Some came 
SI from a distance of fifty miles and stayed 
S223) through the whole three days, apparently 
enjoying every part of the varied program. From 
one Christian center eighty members attended. Only 
seven were present who remembered seeing the mission- 
aries Clough and Drake when they first visited Kurnool 
from Ongole in 1876—a fact that speaks all too plainty 
of the brevity of life in Telugu land. A few visitors like 
Rev. B. Ambrose and Rev. Samson Rangiah of Mahbub- 
nagar, who had been connected with Kurnool in former 
years; Rev. R. Matthew, formerly of Kurnool but now 
a professor in Ramapatnam Theological Seminary; and 
the writer, who eighteen years ago had charge of Nan- 
dyal, once a part of Kurnool field, were present to join in 
rejoicings over progress made in the past fifty years. 
Sickness prevented several other missionaries from at- 
tending. It was a joyous occasion for all who were 
privileged to attend. 

The program for the three days was a full one. The 
history of the beginnings of the work; the rapid proces- 
sion of first missionaries who came and saw and were 
invalided home; the growth of churches and schools in 


















village and town; the present organization of the work - 


and the management of the Kurnool Field Association of 
Churches, all had their place in addresses, demonstra- 
tions, drama and pageantry before interested audiences. 
When the schools demonstrated M. R. Ry. H. Periah 


Sastri Garu, District Educational Officer, presided; and 
on another occasion, when higher education was the 
topic, M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur S. V. Narasimha Rao 








GATEWAY TO THE PALACE OF GOPAL RAJA, THE LAST HINDU 
RULER OF KURNOOL 
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Garu, President of the District Educational Council, oc- 
cupied the chair.. The spacious Coles Centennial Church 
was filled to its capacity on several occasions, especially 
during the evening meetings, the bronze statuary over- 
flowing the floors and seats and taking positions of better 
vantage in the windows. There must have been fully 
1,200 people present at times. 

At the last meeting the following achievements were 
noted by Rev. W. A. Stanton, D.D., who has been in 
charge of Kurnool field, with the exception of furloughs, 
since the year 1894: Beginning from zero fifty years ago, 
there are now on the Kurnool field a Christian commu- 
nity of 12,000 souls, with 4,019 Baptist church members 
residing in 133 different villages, organized into 12 
churches with 14 pastors and evangelists and 94 school 
teachers conducting 64 day schools and 57 night schools 
in the villages, with a total enrolment of 2,764 pupils. 
Besides the village work there are the Girls’ Boarding 
School in Kurnool town with 103 pupils, the Boys’ Board- 





ON TOUR—NEW STYLE. DR. AND MRS. W. A. STANTON IN CAR 
GIVEN BY THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


ing School with 155 pupils, a Caste Girls’ School with 
90 girls in attendance, and under the direction of Rev. 
B. J. Rockwood an Industrial School with 60 students 
and a High School with 200 students. All the work of 
the field outside the town, that is to say, all the evan- 
gelistic and educational work in the villages, is admin- 
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THE COLES CENTENNIAL CHURCH, THE GIFT OF THE LATE J. 
ACKERMAN COLES, M. D. ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
CHURCHES IN SOUTH INDIA 


istered by the Kurnool Field Association and financed 
entirely by them. The contributions of the Christians 
in 1926 amounted to Rs 6,945, enough to make the vil- 
lage work entirely self-supporting. 

This is a remarkable record of progress. When we re- 
call the early years and their small ingatherings and 
compare them with the last’ five years, in which 1,700 
members were added, we can easily agree that “The first 
fifty years are the hardest.” The Kurnool people are to 
be congratulated on having had Dr. and Mrs. Stanton 
for missionaries consecutively for so many years, and 
grateful for what God has so marvelously wrought 
through them. The above summary shows clearly the 
value of continuity of service of wise leaders, making 
possible a policy persistently pursued. To my certain 
knowledge Dr. Stanton has emphasized tithing as a duty 
and privilege of every Christian, however poor. Almost 
my first recollection of work in the Telugu Mission is the 
sound of his voice as he gave a course of lectures on this 
subject before the seminary students at Ramapatnam 
twenty years ago, when I was studying Telugu and 
could not understand what he was saying. But his 
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earnest and convincing manner was unmistakable. At 
last by patient endurance he has made giving to the 
Lord’s work on the Kurnool field scripturally “hilarious,” 
and has as a result a body of Christians self-respecting, 
self-supporting and self-governing to a large degree. 
Gratitude, that slowest-growing fruit of the Spirit, is 
also appearing. At the suggestion of the Telugus them- 
selves a committee was appointed some time ago to 
solicit funds up to Rs 2,500 for a statue in Kurnool to 
Dr. Coles, whose generous gifts to that station have 
made possible the finest buildings in Kurnool town and 
two Christian settlements in the country. When the 
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reports from all portions of the field were read off, almost 
the entire amount was reported subscribed! 

From remarks heard now and then during these meet- 
ings, it is clear that the Christians of Kurnool are not 
only gratefully reminiscent but also hopefully forward- 
looking. They do not regard this Ebenezer as the end 
of the road but only as a prominent milestone on the way 
to bigger and better goals for the Kingdom. The loco- 
motive has got its heavy train only nicely started on the 
long upgrade; but we may reasonably expect accelerated 
speed from now on. Three cheers and all aboard for the 
next Jubilee, the Kurnool Centennial! 


RES IIA 





Mr. Brock Sings 


BY P. H. J. LERRIGO 
Home Secretary of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


ROCK goes back to his field singing. Perhaps you 
B know Brock. He is our white-haired veteran mis- 
sionary from India. 

much of a vocalist, but I know his heart is singing. 

Brock’s message while at home on furlough was not a 
song but a dirge. You remember it—the story of the 
depleted South India field. Missionaries old and worn 
out, appropriations cut, property in disrepair, work 
crippled, stations closed, opportunity passing. Brock 
represented not India alone but all the fields. His mes- 
sage may be summed up in the statement that in five 
years the number of our missionaries has decreased from 
845 to 794. 

Brock was an unexpected feature at the Chicago All- 
Secretarial Conference. We did not ask him to come. 
Probably God did it. But there he was, and he did not 
mince matters. Brock’s story was just what the Con- 
ference needed. It touched a spring of hope and cour- 
age. Dr. Crawford, secretary of the Kansas State Con- 
vention, was the one who voiced the feeling of the group. 
Hesitatingly and under the stress of deep emotion he 
proposed that those present should do something to help 
answer Brock’s prayer. He, himself, would be the first. 

The burdens carried by this group of men and women 
were heavy enough already; tasks at the door lagging for 
lack of funds; hopes for budget relief which many had 
brought to the gathering disappointed. And yet, un- 
daunted, they put aside their own burdens for the mo- 
ment to help Brock carry his. In a few minutes, as one 
and another responded—state men, city men, pastors, 
laymen and others—a new missionary was assured for the 
South India field. 

There could have been no more fitting start to the 
special effort the two Foreign Mission Societies are 
authorized to undertake. At the similar gathering of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation last year (October 
1926) a plan had been worked out to seek during the year 
May Ist, 1928, to April 30th, 1929, a million dollars to 
meet the challenge of the Burma Government at Judson 
College and to undergird the failing work on all our 
foreign fields. It would of necessity require an intensive 
effort to secure so large a sum in so short atime. There 


seemed good reasons why the plan should be revised, 


I do not know whether he is - 


especially because some feared it would adversely affect 
the contributions to the united budget. This of course 
must not be. It would benefit the work but little to 
secure a million dollars in extra funds and discover later 
that the regular income was still further curtailed. 

A new plan was formulated at the meeting in Chicago 
this last October therefore. We must get the million 
dollars, but we must not rob the united budget to do so. 
The details of the plan are given in the report of the 
Chicago meeting on page 27, but the important features 
to be pointed out are that instead of an intensive cam- 
paign it is to be a quiet appeal to individuals. Sufficient 
time is to be allowed to carry it out by this method and 
the campaign period is extended to April 30, 1930. The 
Societies will tell the story of the need through adequate 
publicity, but contributions will be sought only from 
those who can give beyond their regular gifts to the united 
budget through the church envelope. 

It was a happy suggestion that the effort be called the 
Judson Campaign, not only because Judson College has 
such a large place in it, but because Adoniram Judson 
and Ann Hasseltine Judson may well be considered the 
parents of Northern Baptist foreign missions. If patron 
saints belonged in the Baptist scheme of things, the writer 
would propose that Saint Adoniram become the patron 
of the Foreign Society and Saint Ann the patron of the 
Woman’s Foreign Society. In any case we shall be led 
by the spirit of their sacrificial lives as we together under- 
take the joyous task of asking Baptist folk for their aid 
in undergirding the work which they began. 

So Brock sounded the rallying call of the campaign and 
Dr. Crawford, a member of the state secretarial group, 
made the first contribution. We feel that we are close to 
the turning of the road, and there is something good 
around the corner. Something good, not only for foreign 
missions but for all our great missionary endeavors. 
Spontaneous responses such as that related come from 
God. We have a right to believe not only that we shall 
secure the million for the work abroad, but that a new 
spirit of happy devotion is among us which will lead to 
larger offerings for all our work at home and abroad. 
Brock goes back to his field singing. May we venture to 
join in the chorus ? 
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Elihu Norton’s Personally Conducted Exploration 


JOINING THE JANUARY CARAVAN THROUGH THE LAND OF ADVENTURE—SEEING 
SOME THINGS THAT THE CASUAL TRAVELER MIGHT NOT SEE—THUS 
BRINGING THE MYSTIC LAND INTO THE REALM OF REALITY 


BY HOWARD B. GROSE 
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THIS IS THE CHART THAT WILL BE USED BY THE BAPTIST CARAVAN WHEN IT SETS OUT ON JANUARY IST FOR A MONTH 
OF EXPLORATION 


FIRST DAY—EXPLANATORY 


| 2) 








T IS worthy of note that when Elihu 
Norton (who became known to our readers 
by his Commentary on the World Tour 
} a year ago) waked up to the joy of knowing 
‘(j things and the obligations of a professing 
Christian and a church member, he stayed 

= awake. More than that, of alert mind and 
active temperament, he could not rest contented without 
having something definite to do. His pastor found in him 
a ready ally and faithful friend, and every pastor knows 
what that means in this day of laymanic indifference. 
But Elihu never lost his special interest in missions that 
was created by that Baptist World Tour, to which he 
owed his rescue, as he put it, from an ignorant and prac- 
tically good-for-nothing church member, one of the 
“Name on the Roll but Not Working at It” kind. After 
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much thinking, and close consultation with Amy, he had 


devised a plan which drew many hitherto unutilized 
young men of the church and congregation into a simple 
organization with a real objective. This was known as 
the ‘Three I’s Club,” a name that attracted attention, as 
it was intended to. But how the “Investigators, Insti- 
gators, and Invigorators Club” was organized, and what 
it did along the lines indicated by the alluring name, is 
another story for another time. At present we are only 
concerned to know that by its investigations conducted 
through the year the Club members were unexpectedly 
prepared to join the Baptist Caravan on its Exploration 
into the Land of Adventure. As soon as Elihu learned of 
the projected Caravan, he wrote to headquarters for 
advance information. Some results are given in the 
Days of the Personally Conducted Explorations which 
follow. If these Days are taken in connection with the 
Days in the Chronicle, they will add both to the know- 
ledge and the companionship of a month that ought to 
mean much to our Baptist people everywhere. 
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SECOND DAY 


One thing is certain, that the Russians in North Dakota 
are much happier, safer and more prosperous than the 
vast majority of Russians in Russia just now. Trying to 
learn how it was that these Dakota pilgrims became Bap- 
tists, we go back to 1840, when German Baptists entered 
Russia, working chiefly at first among their own people. 
In South Russia churches were organized, though great 
difficulties were encountered, and persecution was com- 
mon, many pastors being exiled to Siberia. It was in 
1848 that Ivan Roboschapka was converted and began 
to preach the gospel as he understood it, and to dis- 
tribute copies of the Scriptures. In spite of persecution 
the movement grew rapidly, and Baptists have been in 
evidence in Russia ever since. Accurate knowledge about 
present conditions in Russia is practically impossible to 
obtain. The story since the present despotic government 
came into power is one of the saddest and most tragic 
in a long history of tragedy. The fact has been estab- 
lished, however, that the simple Baptist message attracts 
the common people, and in spite of persecution and 
official ban on meetings and church organization, the 
Baptists are reported to number from one to three 
millions, although this is conjecture largely. The govern- 
ment has chartered a Baptist theological school in Lenin- 
grad and another in Moscow, and has voted to permit 
the printing of the Bible at the government presses in 
Moscow, so that the prospects seem brighter than hither- 
to. It is an interesting fact that the relief work which 
the American Baptists did during the famine period in 
Russia after the great war did much to dispose the 
government and people favorably. When Russia estab- 
lishes a government of freedom and justice, and becomes 
a real republic, the Baptists will have an extraordinary 
opportunity, provided they can show a united front. 
Then, too, the Russian Baptists in Dakota may have 
their chance to help the people in the old country. 


THIRD DAY 


While the main explorers are looking at some fine school 
work in Japan, it will add pleasure to those who ride in 
the still numerous jinrikishas to know that that handy 
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carriage was invented by Jonathan Goble, the Baptist 
who went into Japan as a sailor with Commodore Perry 
in 1853, and later returned to Japan as a missionary, the 
first, though not officially commissioned at the time. 
Another item of special Baptist interest is the fact that 
Dr. Nathan Brown, sent out by our Foreign Mission 
board in 1872 to open a mission station at Yokohama, 
had the gift of tongues and was the first to translate the 
New Testament into Japanese, an unrivaled translation. 
And of course no one could get through Tokyo without 
seeing Dr. Axling’s Tabernacle, one of the busiest and 
most wonderful missions anywhere, which did such a 
rescue work in the earthquake time that all Japan 
honored him and his helpers. It is a pity that’ that story, 
as told in Missrons at the time, could not be retold for 
the Caravan. 

Everybody is supposed to know, by the way, that 
Japan (Nippon) comprises a group of Pacific Islands east 
of China, having 148,756 square miles (not including 
Korea), and about 58,000,000 population, half as many 
as the United States, in an area but little greater than 
Montana. Imagine Montana with 58,000,000 people! 
Northern Baptists, beginning in 1872, now have 56 
missionaries, 37 churches, 4,438 members, and 276 
Japanese workers, with 10 stations. Japan has a Federa- 
tion of Christian Missions, and a National Christian 
Council. Travelers always find it hard to leave Japan 
and her courteous, kindly people. 

Fascinating schools in the Philippines we have, no 
doubt. We have other attractive features, also. The way 
the schoolboys and girls go out in gospel groups is an 
example. Evangelism has always been a keynote in the 
work, and our hospitals have been leaders in gospel as 
well as medicine. Admiral Dewey sailed into Manila 
Bay on the night of April 30, 1898, won his victory next 
morning, May 1, and handed the Philippines over to the 
United States. And how the American Protestants 
moved in to plant missions! The Presbyterians voted a 
mission that very month of May, and got the first Pro- 
testant mission in Manila going in April. In less than a 
year Northern Baptists began work (May 3, 1900), and 
their first missionary, Rev. Eric Lund, who went over 
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SEWING AND BIBLE STUDY CLASSES IN THE BELGIAN-CONGO MISSION 


from Spain, translated the Bible into the Visayan 
language. The Methodists and Episcopalians began 
work the same year. 

We have 34 American missionaries there now, 203 
Filipino workers, 117 churches, 10,903 church members, 
and there were 1914 baptisms in 1926. Under comity 
arrangements with the other denominations, Northern 
Baptists are now responsible for five provinces, and have 
practically undertaken to evangelize an area equal to 
two Connecticuts and one New Jersey. In the remaking 
of the Philippines the missionaries have played a most 
important part. 

A discussion of the character and characteristics of the 
Filipinos, who have their good and bad qualities like all 
the rest of us, drew this note from Amy: “I’m sure you 
can’t look at the pictures of those charming Filipino 
girls in the World Wide Guild Chapters without loving 
them; and the only trouble with the boys is that they 
are almost too handsome to work hard.” Which is some- 
thing to consider. When the Filipino boys do become 
hard workers as well as Christians, the Islands will have 
no insoluble problem in their future. And whatever that 
future politically may be, Christianity of a worthy type 
has been firmly implanted. 


FOURTH DAY 


One cannot investigate the work of our Foreign 
Mission Societies without soon realizing the large amount 
of attention given everywhere to the children. One of 
the most distressing phases of life in the non-Christian 
lands is the superstition regarding disease and the almost 
untelievable methods used by the “medicine men” as 
cures. Our medical.missionaries are often thwarted by 
the cruel devices practised in the name of religion, to 
propitiate the evil spirits. The lack of medical knowledge 
and care is one of the tragedies which the missionaries 
face constantly. It is good to know that for the sick 
children and their elders we have in the ten Baptist 
foreign fields 26 hospitals, 47 medical missionaries and 
over 300 American and native nurses, and 53 dispensaries. 
In 1925 more than 215,000 patients received treatment. 
All our hospitals are overcrowded and all our medical 
missionaries are overworked. 

The kindergartens are perhaps the most fascinating 
part of the mission work. Whether in Assam or Japan, 
Africa or China, the groups of little folk at play are a 


delight to see. The kindergartens open the doors to the 
homes and hearts of the people everywhere, as in the case 
of little Yoshiko San. The missions of all the denomina- 
tions maintain 269 kindergartens in Japan alone. In all 
our mission stations the little folk are looked after, for 
they are the Christians of tomorrow. 


FIFTH DAY 


Our Northern Baptist Missions in Africa are in Belgian- 
Congo, a region of 900,000 square miles (about the size of 
California, Colorado, Montana, Texas, Nevada, and 
New Mexico). Of the 12,000,000 population, only 4,000,- 
000 are now being reached by foreign mission agencies, 
with as many more within the boundaries of present 
influence. The 326 Protestant churches have about 
60,000 members. The Baptists, who began in 1884 by 
taking over the Livingstone Inland Mission, have 50 
missionaries, 860 native workers, 37 churches and 14,- 
571 members, 3 hospitals and 8 dispensaries. As Dr. 
Lerrigo has told the readers of MissIons in recent issues, 
Africa is rapidly coming into world notice along com- 
mercial lines. Now is the day for missionary advance. 
If one doubts the need of more workers, consider the 
field of Tshumbiri, larger than New Jersey, with 31,000 
people and only one missionary family. That is a sample. 
Our medical missionaries have been cooperating with the 
Belgian Government to conquer sleeping sickness. In 
recognition of his great services, Missionary W. H. Leslie, 
M. D., was made a Chevalier de |’Ordre Royal du Lion 
by King Albert. He was a pioneer, and for several years 
he and Mrs. Leslie lived alone in the wilderness; and to 
do it they had to leave a group of children in America. 
In no field have our missionaries done a more self-sacri- 
ficing work than in Congoland. Life stories like that of 
Joseph Clark, forty-eight years in the field, are veritable 
romances, and when one wishes to name a woman 
doctor who has wrought a remarkable service, the name 
of Catherine L. Mabie is at the front. Almost thirty 
years, and mostly alone, she has healed and taught and 
trained the natives at Kimpesi. At Sona Bata, last year, 
veteran Thomas Moody and his wife not only carried 
on the station work but made a 71 days’ tour through the 
villages, and saw more than 2,000 converts baptized—a 
joyous year’s work. The Metzgers of Tshumbiri spent 
90 days in touring. If you want stories of consecration, 
go to our African fields. “ You can read all about them 
in Misstons,” says Amy. 
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SIXTH DAY 


The old frontier is gone, but a new frontier has come, 
and frontier home mission work will need to go on for a 
long time to come. Josiah Strong says that in the nine- 
teenth century home mission organizations of all de- 
nominations planted 175,000 churches in the West, at a 
cost of $400,000,000. Not all were wisely planted, and 
too many of different denominations were planted in the 
same rural communities. We have to face the fact that 
wide spaces remain without any religious services; in 
some western States whole townships have neither 
churches nor worship; in one western county 21 out cf 
24 school districts have no religious work. Here the 
chapel car and missionary colporters enter; and in other 
places where the Baptist church has lost out, the church 
invigorator, Earl Sims, comes along and sets things going 
anew and at a lively pace—for few communities want to 
get along without church or Sunday school. 

The idea of the chapel car originated with Dr. Wayland 
Hoyt, whose brother, Colgate Hoyt, a railroad man, 
was able to carry the idea into reality and place on the 
rails the first car, Evangel, which provided chapel and a 
home for the evangelists in charge—the wife being the 
second evangelist. Cars added gradually were Glad 
Tidings, Good Will, Messenger of Peace, Herald of Hope, 
and Grace. Scores of churches have been established as 
a result of the chapel car beginning in a new town, and 
thousands of persons converted. 

The chapel car auto is the supplementary successor 
of the chapel car. This has smaller quarters, but gets 
about more rapidly. It can go where there are no rail- 
roads, and reaches construction camps, cotton planta- 
tions, industrial centers, all sorts of churchless places. 
The autos now in commission are the Crawford Memorial, 
Ernest L. Tustin Memorial, Henry L. Morehouse Memorial, 
Brockway Memorial, and New England Memorial (set 
apart for work in Porto Rico). The practical value of 
this work is indicated by the reports for a single year’s 
work: Families visited, 96,599; hours spent in visiting, 
75,776; conversions in homes, 552; conversions in 
churches, 1,532; baptisms, 972; churches organized, 15; 
Sunday schools organized, 67; copies of Scripture given 
away, 4,918; tracts given away, 2,052,280 pages. 


SEVENTH DAY 


About conditions in warring and political China, Ex- 
plorers can go far and learn little that lasts, but in our 
mission work some things stay, in spite of troubles and 
missionary withdrawals and uncertainties. For instance, 
that notable group of Chinese leaders in South China 
Mission decided, in view of the intense anti-foreign 
agitation, that the five Haklo associations should become 
independent, and they created the Ling Tong Baptist 
Council. With the approval of the Foreign Board they 
are carrying on the work, with foreign missionaries as 
advisors. In many other fields, also, the Chinese are 
taking charge where the missionaries have had to leave, 
at least temporarily. , 

Northern Baptists have mission work in three sec- 
tions in China—East China, around Shanghai; South 
China, centering at Swatow; and West China, 1800 miles 
up the Yangtze from Shanghai. In 1926 we had 209 


American missionaries in service, 1200 Chinese workers, 
164 churches, and 10,718 members. About 13,500 pupils 
were in the Sunday schools. 
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China proper consists of 22 provinces, with area of 
1,532,420 square miles, about 200,000 less than the 
United States east of the Mississippi. Into this area is 
packed a population of 430,000,000 (partly estimated), 
or about four times our population; and six-sevenths 
of her people are settled in one-third of her area. Chinese 
civilization is probably the oldest in the world, but the 
national development has not kept pace with that of 
other nations of the Far East. No country is more inter- 
esting to study and keep watch of today, for we see 
history in the making, and the outcome will have to do 
with our own future and that of all the western nations. 
Few things could be of more importance to this country 
than to see Christianity regnant in China—a true 
Chinese Christianity, indigenous and self-sustaining in 
its organizations. Above all, let us not think of the 
Chinese lightly. They are virile, frugal, patient, tena- 
cious, with plenty of brains and common traits of cour- 
tesy and good will. They have honored and loved our 
missionaries and been our friends. We should keep them 
so, and pray for the delivery of their country from the 
present distressing conditions. 


EIGHTH DAY 


Before the Caravan could sail from Salem harbor in 
February, 1912, it was a necessary link in the providen- 
tial chain that there should be held a certain prayer meet- 
ing in Williamstown, Massachusetts—a meeting known 
all over the world as the Haystack Prayer-meeting at 
which a little group of Williams College students dedi- 
cated themselves to carry the gospel to foreign lands. 
The American Board (Congregational) little thought, 
when it commissioned that company of outgoing mission- 
aries in the historic Congregational Church at Salem, 
that it was becoming virtually the founder of a new 
missionary society, but so it was, for Adoniram Judson 
and Luther Rice were in the company, and we all know 
what happened to them on the voyage. When they be- 
came Baptists they laid the cornerstone of the mighty 
missionary edifice of the Baptist denomination today. 
Our first foreign mission society was the parent of all 
our societies of today, home and foreign. Indeed, that 
society was the practical beginning of a denominational 
consciousness among the Baptists of America. Out- 
growths were the various organizations that form the 
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subject of this day, each with a history that invites 
special study. Every chapter is studded with names that 
bespeak missionary heroism and consecration, men and 
women of the noblest type. It is good to feel oneself in 
such high company even for a moment. 


NINTH DAY 


Although she is our next door neighbor, our people 
probably know less about Mexico that is true than about 
China or any far distant country. We ought to know 
more about the people who live so near by and whose 
destiny is closely bound up with ours. Northern Baptists 
have a distinct duty to befriend the Mexicans and help 
give them the gospel. All the more because hundreds of 
thousands of them are flocking into our country, there 
being no immigration restrictions. A few facts will serve 
as background. Mexico was annexed to the Spanish 
crown in 1521 and ruled by viceroys until 1810, when 
it declared independence. In 1824 it became a republic. 
Attempt was made to establish an empire under Arch- 
duke Maximilian of Austria, through Roman Catholic 
instigation, but failed, and Maximilian was shot. Presi- 
dent Porfirio Diaz was in office from 1876 to 1911, and 
maintained order by a practical dictatorship. After his 
fall a period of revolution followed. President Plutarco 
Elias Calles, now in office, under whom rigid laws have 
been applied with view to curbing the power of the 
Catholic Church, which had obtained possession of 
three-fourths of all the land, has maintained rule through 
military force. His term of office will soon expire, and 
revolutionary movements of recent date have been sup- 
pressed by shooting the leaders, including three of the 
presidential candidates. The political future cannot be 
said to be certain. The tragic feature is that after over 
three hundred years of Catholic supremacy in religion 
and education, 85 per cent. of the people cannot read or 





A GROUP OF PATIENTS IN THE BAPTIST HOSPITAL 
AT PUEBLA, MEXICO 
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write, and superstition abounds among the masses. If 
the present government succeeds in its purposes, the 
lands will be restored to the people (22,000,000 acres 
already having been distributed among them) and the 
thousands of schools already established will begin to 
make inroads upon the frightful illiteracy. Mexico is 
rich in resources. It has an area of 767,198 square miles 
(three times the size of Texas), and a population of 
13,887,080. The City of Mexico, the capital, has a 
population of 1,080,000. As to races, 20 per cent of the 
population is white, 43 per cent of mixed Indian and 
European blood, 37 per cent pure Indian. Drink and 
gambling are the destructive vices among the peon or 
peasant class, who form the great majority, and have been 
held for generations in what is practically slavery. What 
the Roman Catholic Church makes of a people when it 
has absolute and unrestrained power can be seen in 
Mexico, as in South and Central America generally. 

The Baptist doctrine of separation of church and 
state is now embedded in the Federal Constitution. Six- 
teen different Protestant agencies are at work in Mexico. 
Rev. James Hickey began Baptist mission work in 1861, 
organizing a church in Monterey in 1864. Our Home 
Mission Society appointed Thomas M. Westrup mission- 
ary in 1870. A station was opened in Mexico City in 1883. 
We have a hospital in Puebla noted for its work and said 
to be the best equipped hospital in Mexico. It has a 
nurses’ training school. We have mission stations in six 
states, and 24 churches, 5 self-supporting, with total 
membership about 2,000. A National Baptist Union was 
formed in 1900, and there is also a Woman’s Union and a 
B. Y. P. U. We have a theological school and high school 
at Saltillo, training Mexican leaders. Baptists should 
understand present conditions and what the Mexican 
government is undertaking to do, in order to know how 
to meet the continued attempts to cast discredit upon the 
Mexican government as the opponent of religion, with 
purpose to bring about hostile action by the United States 

N. B. The “Three I’s” have Mexico as a special study 
for the year. 

TENTH DAY 


A few dates give a historical background for the work 
of the Woman’s Home Mission Society among the 
Orientals on the Pacific Coast: 1884—Chinese Mission in 
California transferred to Northern from Southern Baptist 
Convention; 1885—work established in Fresno, Cali- 
fornia; 1886—a Chinese Sunday school at San Francisco; 
1889—Miss Martha J. Ames started her ministry of 38 
years to the Chinese of San Francisco; 1895—work for 
Chinese in Portland; 1904—work at Seattle, Washington 
for the Japanese; 1908—Miss Jane Skiff at Seattle; 1918 
—Olive Warren at San Pedro with Japanese; 1921—Be- 
ginnings at Locke, Sacramento and Portland; 1922— 
New Chinese Baptist Church, Seattle. 

The Home Mission Society is also interested in the 
work for Orientals. Rev. Charles R.Shepherd, director, with 
headquarters in-San Francisco, says all ordinary work 
has been disarranged by the absorption of the Chinese in 
affairs in China. He says the Chinese in this country have 
been bled white for funds to support the Nationalist 
movement in China. The outlook is hopeful, neverthe- 
less, and he sees a developing manhood that is promising. 

The largest enterprise among the Chinese is the Chinese 
School in San Francisco, through which many young 
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people, especially young men, have come into the 
Chinese church. For many years successful work among 
the Chinese has been conducted in Fresno. It is also car- 
ried on in two Christian Centers. In Locke, one of the 
distinctive Chinese colonies in California, a small Chris- 
tian Center is ministering to the immediate locality and 
to outstations. After many years the Chinese work in 
Seattle has resulted in a fine new building which houses 
the church and the work of the Christian Center. A full 
program of special activities adapted to reach the Chinese 
is conducted by the missionaries. The workers have 
an entrance into every Chinese home in the community. 


ELEVENTH DAY 


Burma is our oldest Baptist mission, for there Judson 
did his imperishable work. All kinds of missionary en- 
deavor have been employed there, evangelistic, educa- 
tional, and of late agricultural and industrial, as the needs 
have become apparent and Christianity developed as a 
way of life. The work began in Rangoon in 1813. Ran- 
goon, a village of mud huts when Judson landed, is now 
the capital city with 350,000 inhabitants, one of the 
finest cities in the Far East. Burma is a stronghold of 
Buddhism, which has a firm hold on the people; and is one 
of the most difficult opponents Christianity has to meet. 
The Burmese, who number about 8,500,000 of the 13,- 
- 169,000 people of the province, are staunch Buddhists, 
not nearly so approachable as the Karens, among whom 
we have a work which Secretary Robbins describes as a 
preeminent miracle of modern missions. The work in 
Burma is unique in that it really comprises ten missions 
among ten different races—Burmans, Sgaw Karens, 
Pwo Karens, Shans, Kachins, (Chins, |Indian, Talaings, 
Anglo-Indians and Lahus—each with their own language, 
customs and missionary problems. ‘The influence of 
Christianity, by the way, has done much to create the 
spirit of reform in Buddhism and Hinduism. Many 
imitations of our mission activities, such as Sunday 
schools, are now to be found. 





A CHRISTIAN KACHIN MARRIED COUPLE IN BURMA 
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TWELFTH DAY 


Those who wish to get some idea of the original and 
clever way in which the World Wide Guilders and the 
Children’s World Crusaders do things cannot do better 
than turn to the pages in the latter part of this issue of 
Missrons which are devoted to these active organiza- 
tions. There is nothing quite like them that we know of. 
The boys are coming on well, too, with their Royal 
Ambassadors organization. This is well directed through 
a system of counsellors. The Guild celebrated its tenth 
birthday in 1925, and now is able to report in round 
numbers 5,000 chapters and 55,000 members. The C. 
W. C. has about 2,000 Crusader, Herald and Jewel 
groups, with over 49,000 members. The basic idea of the 
Guild is missionary education, which inevitably leads to 
loving and giving, tersely expressed as follows: “Study 
that you may know; know that you may love; love that 
you may give.” All three organizations inculcate loyalty 
to the denominational ideals and causes. 

The B. Y. P. U. A., which is doing many kinds of live 
work, as shown in the Chronicle, had figures of member- 
ship given at the Seattle Convention in 1925, as follows: 
Senior societies 3,333, members 89,387; intermediate 
societies 207, members 5,642; juniors, 563, members 
12,723, a total made up from reports of 107,752. Then 
of Baptist Christian Endeavor societies there were re- 
ported: Senior 1,041, members 36,435; intermediate 164, 
members 5,740; junior 290, members 10,150; a total of 
52,325. To this must be added 1200 union societies in 
New England with 24,220 members, making an aggre- 
gate of about 185,000 young people in organizations 
making reports. The investigating committee thought it 
fair to add 25 per cent as the approximate unreported 
membership, and this would give a grand total of 230,000. 
The numbers certainly have not lessened since 1925, for 
the work is growing in interest. (See page 30.) 


THIRTEENTH DAY 


When we are considering whether it pays to educate 
the Negro, suppose we ask what the Negro thinks about 
it? What is he doing to show his appreciation of the 
educational facilities furnished him? Well, it is reported 
that in 1925 the large sum of $550,807 passed from the 
hands of students in our Negro schools into the treasuries 
of the 14 mission schools supported and partially sup- 
ported by the Home Mission Society in the South, for 
board, tuition, room rent and incidental expenses. 
Educated leadership is more important for the Negroes 
than ever before, and especially Christian leadership. 
Never have the attempts to mislead and incite the 
Negroes been so insidious and constant, as the race 
issues become acute. 

Immediately after the close of the Civil War our Home 
Mission Society sent missionaries among the freedmen 
and started schools, churches and Sunday schools. The 
story of the first schools is full of romance. In Richmond, 
for example, where our first mission school. was opened 
in the old slave traders’ pen and auction rooms, Lump- 
kin’s jail—the only place that could be had. Spelman 
College, now a grade A college, and one of the finest 
schools for girls, white or colored, anywhere, with 600 
students, started in the basement of a colored church in 
Atlanta, where in 1877 a few Negro women gathered to 
learn how to read the Bible, under the teaching of two 
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noble women—Misses Giles and Packard—who left their 
homes in the North to endure hostility and ostracism 
because they dared to associate with the colored people. 
Morehouse College for boys had an equally humble be- 
ginning in Atlanta. Presently ample grounds and better 
buildings came, and the number of schools grew to 25 or 
more which the Home Mission societies were at one time 
aiding in large or lesser part. There are now four colleges, 
each of which has an enrolment of 200 or more in its 
college department. The Home Mission Society has 
gradually reduced the number of schools aided by it, 
turning over some schools to the colored people, until the 
present number is 8 major schools and 8 minor. The 
Woman’s Home Mission Society aids in providing teach- 
ers, and has Mather School and the Fireside School as 
special objects of its care. Our schools have trained about 
11,000 Christian teachers, 350 presidents and professors, 
5,500 of the leading colored preachers, 40 colored foreign 
missionaries, and hundreds of Christian Negro physi- 
cians, business men, lawyers, editors, druggists, dentists 
and nurses, who have done their full share in creating the 
progress that has won their race jincreasing recognition. 


FOURTEENTH DAY 


The American Indians are not a dying race. They 
numbered 303,950 in 1910, and in the census of 1920 
336,337, showing advance rather than decrease. There 
are 58 distinct family groups, divided into 280 separate 
tribes, living on 161 reservations. Over one-third of the 
total number, or 119,000, live in Oklahoma. Another 
100,000 are located in the mountain and Pacific region. 
The Indians are becoming civilized with increasing 
rapidity. Five tribes in Oklahoma are known as the 
civilized trites. The home mission work has had much to 
do with this, but much remains to be done. Only about 
75,000 can read and write; 69, 943 Indian children are in 
school and 20,746 not in school. An Act of Congress, 
approved by President Coolidge in 1924, admitted In- 
dians to citizenship, and two-thirds of them are now 
citizens, about 50,000 already voters. Their combined 
wealth is estimated at $1,666,000,000. An equal division 
would give each adult Indian 250 acres of land and $2,- 
261 in cash. Fortunately for them, to save them from 
being exploited and robbed by the whites, the major 
part are still wards of the government, and their property 
is held for them in trust, allotment to individuals pro- 
ceeding as fast as it is safe. How to protect the Indian is 
still a government problem. 

While the different denominations have engaged in 
work among the Indians, there are still about 50,000 as 
yet not visited by missionaries, and 100,000 more visited 
by non-Protestant missionaries only, and only occa- 
sionally at that. Our Home Mission Societies have 42 
missionaries and teachers devoting their full time on 
Indian mission fields, among the Arapaho, Cheyenne, 
Comanche, Kiowa, Wichita and Caddo tribes of Okla- 
homa; the Crow of Montana; the Shoshone, Ute, Piute, 
Washoe and other mixed tribes of Nevada; the Mono and 
Chuckchansie bands of California. There are approxi- 
mately 3,000 Indian church members. 

From the first year of its organization the Woman’s 
Society, its appointees, missionaries and teachers, have 
given of their best to win the Indians to Christ and to 
help them become strong Christians and faithful church 
members. Women are taught how to sew, keep house, 
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properly care for their babies and children, and best of 
all know and understand Bible truths. The sick have 
been nursed, the discouraged helped, the wayward coun- 
selled with, and the gospel preached through the daily 
life of the missionary. (Read pages 4-7 in this issue). 

The Government Indian schools cannot train Christian 
leaders, nor can the public schools. Accordingly the 
Society maintains Bacone College in Oklahoma, which 
during the last five years has had a marvelous growth. 
Its 400 students represent 21 Indian tribes. The College 
has a beautiful campus, and a group of substantial and 
commodious buildings, and is a credit to the community 
and our denomination. 


FIFTEENTH DAY 


This is a day on the program that might well fill a week 
—City Missions, State Conventions, Publication Society, 
Board of Education, Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board. It will take rigid attention and fine memory 
to carry away vivid impressions from that swift survey, 
swifter than aerial flight. Perhaps a few figures may 
serve as pointers for after reference: 

(1) Class A City Mission Societies (15), working 
among 20 foreign-speaking peoples, with 119 foreign- 
speaking missionaries. 

(2) State Conventions in Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion territories (35), conducting state missions and also 
promoting agencies for all the missionary work of -the 
denomination. 





WAH-LOO-LAH-TUM, AN AGED CHIEF TYPICAL OF MANY WHO 
HAD NO OPPORTUNITY FOR CHRISTIAN TRAINING 
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(3) The American Baptist Publication Society, head- 
quarters in Philadelphia; publishers of Sunday school 
lessons and periodicals, tracts, Bibles, books and de- 
nominational literature; sending out the gospel message 
and distributing literature and Bibles through its mission- 
ary colporters, chapel cars, and auto chapel cars. 

(4) University pastors (42), working under the Board 
of Education, ministering to over 7,000 Baptist students; 
a vital service for our future. Under the Board’s direction 
also is the vastly important Department of Missionary 
Education, which is getting mission study and reading 
into the churches and Sunday schools, and in a large way 
putting missions on the denominational map. 

(5) The Board which is keeping life and hope in the 
bodies and souls of veterans who have given their all in 
the ministry. 


SIXTEENTH DAY 


Baptist work in some countries is dangerous and diffi- 
cult because of the religious persecution on the part of 
Greek and Roman Catholics. Rumania is one example 
of a country where religious liberty is in the constitution, 
but is not in practice, owing to the influence of the priests 
with the government authorities and police. Poland is 
an instance where the state church is in despotic control. 
Commissioner Rushbrooke has tried to get justice for 
persecuted Baptists, with partial success only. The 
passions of the people can be easily aroused by the 
priests, and the prejudice is strong. But there are heroic 
and fearless Baptists in these lands who cannot be 
silenced. In this country the Rumanians, Poles, Hun- 
garians and other nationalities find real religious liberty. 


SEVENTEENTH DAY 


When mobs, incited by priests and not stopped by 
police, attack Baptist missionaries, stone the chapels, 
and burn Bibles in street bonfires, we may be sure that 
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our missions are making successful headway. This has 
happened not infrequently, and is likely to happen at 
any time, in the work of our Home Mission Societies in 
Central America. The missions in Nicaragua and El 
Salvador are of comparatively recent date. It was in 1916 
that the Panama Congress assigned to Northern Bap- 
tists the evangelization of Central America. Honduras 
has not yet been entered. In El Salvador we have made 
progress, and have a good school established in Santa 
Ana with 240 pupils. The Woman’s Society is responsible 
for this, as for schools in Managua, Diriamba and San 
Antonia in Nicaragua. Work there has been interfered 
with by the generally disturbed condition of the country 
through revolution and the entry of United States 
Marines to preserve order and safeguard life. The 
school in Managua has 326 pupils. In this field Miss 
Eleanor Blackmore, who was at the Chicago Conven- 
tion, has done a remarkable work since 1902, holding on 
alone for years until at last our societies came to her aid. 
The Colegio Bautista (Baptist College or high school) 
at Managua has been given the right to confer degrees on 
the high school graduates, and three fine young men were 
graduated last commencement with degrees. Until 
August 13, 1926, only the Government and Catholic 
schools had this right, and granting it to the Baptists 
was strongly opposed by the Jesuit priests, but the Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua granted the right on that day, which 
becomes a noted date in our mission record. 

The Nicaragua report for 1926-7 is: Churches 7; 
outstations 22; English-speaking missionaries 2; Spanish- 
speaking missionaries 5; baptisms 40; members 483; 
church edifices 3; Sunday schools 8; average attendance 
471; students for the ministry 4. El Salvador report: 
Churches 20; outstations 50; English-speaking mission- 
aries 3; Spanish-speaking missionaries 13; baptisms 156; 
members 969; church edifices 11; missionary residences 
owned by society or churches, 4; Sunday schools 28; 
average attendance 1,484; value of church roperties 
$48,454 ; students for the ministry 3. 
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MOUNTAIN SCENERY IN NORTHERN BURMA 


EIGHTEENTH DAY 


Burma, the land of Judson, is the oldest and largest 
mission of Northern Baptists. It has a great institution 
in Judson College, formerly known as Rangoon Baptist 
College, now an integral part of Rangoon University. 
It has in addition, 4 theological seminaries or training 
schools, and 903 schools with 35,700 pupils. 

Burma has an area of 236,000 square miles. (Texas has 
265,000). Its population is estimated at more than 13,- 
000,000, while that of Texas is 5,097,574. Northern 
Baptists have practically full responsibility for mission 
work in all Burma. There are 1236 Baptist churches, of 
which 954 are self-supporting. No state in tl e Northern 
Baptist Convention can show a higher percentage of self- 
supporting churches. The total membership is 100,272. 
Only 2 states in the Northern Baptist Convention, 
namely, New York with 181,638; and Pennsylvania with 
146,876, have a larger Baptist population. Baptist 
churches in Burma raised 534,000 rupees ($178,000) 
toward the support of their work last year. The baptisms 
for 1926 numbered 5,994. 

A Christian chapel now marks the site of the prison 
at Aungbinle, where Adoniram Judson suffered unspeak- 
able tortures during his imprisonment. A flourishing 
Christian school for girls is maintained in this village. 


NINETEENTH DAY 


The Northern Baptists have schools enough to be 
proud of, and might be a great deal prouder of them if it 
would do more to support them. Many of them are 
doing a fine and greatly needed work, but live at a dying 
rate, and if it were not for the meagre help given by the 
Board of Education, which can only give what the de- 
nomination gives it, could not get on. Our people will 
some day appreciate more fully the meaning of our 
schools to the welfare of our country and our homes; and 


they will also understand more fully the necessary char- 
acter of the work done by the college and university pas- 
tors for the students of this generation, who have to meet 
all sorts of questions that were not raised fifty years ago. 
Dr. Padelford reminds us that education is the largest 
Baptist enterprise. We have 61 schools and colleges 
with an investment of over $138,000,000 in money, of 
untold wealth in life. The operating income of these 
institutions is over $13,000,000 a year, twice the total 
expenditure for all our mission work at home and abroad. 
We have schools in every state east of the Missouri except 
Delaware. In 1917 the attendance at our Baptist schools 
was 22,417, in 1926 it was 35,142. Theological Semi- 
naries 10; training schools 8; universities and colleges 23; 
junior colleges 3; academies 17. 

The act of incorporation of the Board of Education of 
the Northern Baptist Convention states that the Board 
is constituted to promote Christian education. The 
ideal of the Board is not realized when education and 
religion are placed side by side in every Baptist school. 
No mere emphasis of religion as a separate element will 
suffice. Religion and education must be wrought to- 
gether so that they become one. Dr. Baker gives this 
fine illustration: ‘Tiffany uses a material of marvelous 
iridescent blue; this unique product is moulded into vases, 
bowls and urns of exquisite design. The material is glass 
fused with iron. No part of the vase is glass, no part is 
iron. Every particle is glass and iron. New possibili- 
ties of beauty joined to strength have been made possible. 
Here is the symbol of the purpose of the Baptists of the 
North. They would have schools where education ana | 
the religion of Jesus are fused. Where this is achieved 
new possibilities of beauty and strength are possible. 


TWENTIETH DAY 


_ Baptists have a work among various European groups 
in this country. The Polish Baptists number about 
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1400; Czechoslovakians 1800; Russian and Ukrainian 
Baptists 747; Hungarian Baptists 641; Rumanian Bap- 
tists 656; Finns, 20 churches and 868 members; Italians 
3,000 members. The significant fact is that the recent 
advance of Baptists in European countries is due in part 
to the return to their native land of those who were con- 
verted during their stay in this country, and have become 
real missionaries to their people. 

No people are more appreciative of what they enjoy in 
America than these foreign-speaking people. Take such 
a record as this, reported from Akron, Ohio, by Viola 
Gates, the Woman’s Home Mission Society worker there. 
“‘A new church edifice has been erected and dedicated by 
the Czechoslovaks this last six months. They have a 
beautiful and very attractive temple in which to worship 
God. Although their membership numbers only 39, yet 
you can count on it to double in a year or so, for each 
member 1s a worker. When the Association of Akron 
Baptists gave a teachers’ training institute in January, 
our Czechoslovak brethren were faithful attendants to 
every class. They carried off the trophy by having the 
largest proportion of their membership in attendance and 
onenrollment. Sunday afternoons 60 children gather in 
the Rumanian Baptist Church Sunday school rooms. 
They represent 11 nationalities. The last Sunday in 
March was Decision Day. Each teacher met with God 
a few minutes each day the week previous, and as a result 
25 children manifested their desire to make Jesus welcome 
in their heart and home. It was a sight long to be re- 
membered.” This is the effective Americanization. 


TWENTY-FIRST DAY 


It would be a surprise to many of our people to look up 
the Central American countries on the map. We ought 
to have become familiar with them when the Panama 
Canal was building and when the controversies were on 
about Nicaragua and Colombia; but somehow they have 
not taken hold of our interest largely, perhaps because 
they are always having revolutions and are relatively 
unimportant —Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicar- 
agua, Costa Rica, Panama; and we have opened Baptist 
mission work in two at this time. Nicaragua is just 
about the size of New York State, but where New York 
has about 11,000,000 population, Nicaragua has 638,000. 
Managua, the capital, has about 40,000 population, Leon 
38,000. It has very beautiful scenery, the Cordillera 
range having many volcanic peaks, making a wonderful 
setting for Lake Nicaragua, 100 miles long by 45 wide— 
this waterway leading to the project of the Nicaragua 
Canal, which was abandoned when the Panama project 
was selected by our Government. Salvador is about the 
size of New Hampshire and has 1,500,000 people. Col- 
porter missionaries are doing a pioneer work there, aiding 
the societies in reaching the people in the districts distant 
from the cities and towns. A license is necessary for 
preaching the gospel, but the people hear it gladly when 
they are let alone by the priests, who warn them against 
the Protestants and are not careful in the language they 
use to describe our missionaries. (See article on Nica- 
ragua on page 18.) 


TWENTY-SECOND DAY 


There isn’t much attraction in machinery, but it is very 
necessary. Even a denomination has to have some 
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effective machinery if it is going to run. So we have a 
Missionary Board of Cooperation, promotion directors, 
budgets and quotas—and in none of these is there very 
much to attract the interest of our people or to induce 
them to give their money for the support of the budget 
items. Now, the way to make the machinery interesting 
is to invest it with life. When the imagination gets a 
chance, and we see in the Missionary Board of Coopera- 
tion the gold reservoir that supplies the money that fur- 
nishes doctors and hospitals for millions of people who 
otherwise would have no help in sickness or accident; 
that gives hundreds of thousands of little children and 


How the Northern Baptist Missionary 
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boys and girls in China and India and Japan and Nicar- 
agua and Cuba and all over the world a chance to go to 
school and learn to read and write; that sends out men 
and women to the far away lands and peoples to tell them 
about Jesus and His gospel of love; that opens new life 
and hope to masses of poor and oppressed and downcast 
people; that builds chapels and churches, hospitals and 
schools, sends missionaries to the frontier places in our 
country with chapel car and auto chapel—when we think 
of these things the missionary dollar no longer looks like 
a piece of money and the treasury becomes a spring of 
redeemed and joyous life. Then we translate the means 
into the immortal treasures which they represent. With 
this in mind, see if you do not take a new interest in the 
question as to how the denomination to which you belong 
carries on its vast enterprises, and how it collects the 
large sums without which all this unselfish work in obedi- 
ence to the Saviour’s last commission would have to stop. 

Suppose we make this short statement of the longer one 
made in the Chronicle: To carry on its missionary and 
educational work the denomination must have for the 
year ending April 30 next the total sum of $5,445,000 in 
contributions from the churches; in addition it must have 
$1,000,000 in gifts from individuals who are able to do 
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this without lessening their regular gifts through their 
church benevolent offerings. That would make $6,445 .,- 
000 altogether. If that amount is raised this year it will 
keep the work going at home and abroad at the present 
rate, without any extension and without sending recruits 
to save the lives of overworked men on the field. If the 
amount is not raised, then the work will have to be cut 
down to that extent. But it has already been cut to the 
danger point, and further cut would mean the withdraw- 
ing of some mission stations. If you could hear the plea 
of men in Assam and India, who beg our missionaries to 
send the gospel news-bearers to their villages and cannot 
understand it when they are told there are none to send, 
because the Baptists in America have not given the 
money needed to supply them, you would forget all about 
the machinery and the budgets and quotas, and feel only 
the human need and appeal. Of course there must be 
something besides money, but there must be money also 
if missionaries are to be sent to the ends of the earth, or 
even kept at work in Chicago or Oklahoma. 





THE FIRST PLACE OF MEETING OF THE RUMANIAN BAPTIST 
CHURCH, AT FORDSON, ILLINOIS 


TWENTY-THIRD DAY 


The City Mission Societies of Standard Class A num- 
ber 20. To show one phase of their work, the number of 
foreign-speaking churches in their areas is as follows: 
Boston 4; Buffalo 7; Camden 2; Chicago 17; Cleveland 6; 
Detroit 15; Los Angeles 17; Milwaukee 3; Minneapolis 7; 
Newark 10; New York, Brooklyn and Queens 18; Phila- 
delphia 9; Pittsburgh 7; Rochester 2; St. Louis 1; San 
Francisco 7; Seattle 6; Washington, D. C. 1; Worcester 3. 
The total population of the area which these societies 
cover is about 21,000,000. These societies have to do 
also with the great growth of the suburbs, where suitable 
church buildings must be erected if the Baptists who 
move out from the city churches are to find Baptist 
church homes for their families. So great is this prob- 
lem that the Convention at Chicago voted to authorize 
the City Mission societies to undertake raising a million 
‘dollars this year, as an extra, for a revolving building 
fund. The incoming foreigners keep the problem of car- 
ing for them always before the city mission workers. 
Only of late years has the denomination recognized this 
work at its true importance. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH DAY 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board has 
2,087 beneficiaries on its list, to all of whom it stands for 
special providence. The pity of it is that it cannot do 
more for these men and women who have worn them- 
selves out in service of the churches while receiving sal- 
aries that made saving impossible. The Board now has 
2,000 members in the Retiring Pension Fund. The total 
funds amount to $13,759,177 book value, but the in- 
crease in them is exceeded by the demands, demands that 
touch the heart. The Northern Presbyterians recently 
raised an extra $15,000,000 for their ministerial relief 
fund, and we need a like sum as much as they do. 


TWENTY-FIFTH DAY 


The incidents in this day’s Chronicle not only tell of the 
way in which our medical missions reach the hearts and 
consciences of the people, but also bear the strongest 
testimony to the power of Christian personality and char- 
acter as a means of spreading the gospel. It was the life 
of Dr. Clark, and of Drs. Mason and Phillips, who went 
boldly into the mountain haunts of the dreaded head- 
hunters of the Nago Hills, that saved them from death 
and finally won the hearts of those people, so that now 
thousands of villages are not only safe places for the mis- 
sionaries, but joyous places for the natives. If you look 
up the stories about the Assam pioneers, as found in the 
files of MissIons magazine, you will spend many interest- 
ing hours. ° 


TWENTY-SIXTH DAY 


The Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
has mission work among the Mexicans in four of our 
states, maintains 4 stations and has 6 missionaries. The 
workers are in Phoenix, Los Angeles and Denver. In 
New York City there is a worker among the Spanish- 
speaking people, who have a growing church and Sunday 
school. The Mexican Woman’s Societies have an as- 
sociation in South California. The Baptist Mexican 
churches have a custom that might be imitated with 
profit—“Un Dia con el Senior’ (a day with the Lord), 
the meeting from 10.00 to 4.00. Baptisms have been 
frequent all though the year in this mission. 

The pastor of the Mexican Baptist Church of Los 
Angeles sometimes broadcasts his service in Spanish, and 
has reached many people in this way. His name is Rev. 
Benjamin Urquidi, and he is one of the able and devoted 
ministers of his people. If you are interested in the Mex- 
ican work, send to the Literature Department at New 
York headquarters for Rev. Edwin R. Brown’s leaflet on 
“Missions Among the Mexicans in the United States.” 
He tells all about them. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH DAY 


Dr. J. C. Robbins, Foreign Secretary for India, says: 
“As Bengal thinks today, India thinks tomorrow. When 
the day comes that Bengal shall have been won for Christ 
the conquest of India will then be at hand.” Baptists 
have been at work there since 1836, when the Free Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society entered and cooperated with 
English Baptists. In 1911 with the union of Northern 
and Free Baptists the mission was transferred to our 
Foreign Mission Society. 
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The mission is called Bengal-Orissa because work is 
carried on in the Balasore district of the Bihar-Orissa 
province and in the Midnapore district of the Bengal pro- 
vince. In Balasore district Baptists are responsible for 
an area of 1,000 square miles with a population of 1,500,- 
000 and in it are located the stations of Balasore, Jella- 
sore and Santipore. In Midnapore district Baptists are 
responsible for over 2,648,000 people, and the stations 
are Midnapore, Kharagpur, Bhimpore, Contai and Jam- 
shedpur. Each missionary has a field so large that if 
either the missionary at Contai or the missionary at Mid- 
napore were to visit three villages a day in their fields 
continuously for 365 days out of each year, an entire gen- 
eration would have passed away before they could get 
around to visit all the villages in their respective fields. 

Great advance has been made in native leadership. 
The Christians have a Home Mission Society and the 
churches are organized into a yearly meeting of the Ben- 
gal-Orissa Baptist Convention. Recent statistics are: 
Missionaries, including wives, 26; single women mis- 
sionaries, 7; native workers, 288; churches 24; church 
members 1,981; schools 118; pupils 3,283; dispensaries 3. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH DAY 


When we think about the untouchables of India, hope- 
Jess under a rigid system of caste, and realize that our 
missionaries are slowly breaking through those iron bar- 
riers and have refused to leave the untouchables un- 
touched by the gospel that uplifts all people, we are led 
to think also of the Great Teacher, the Great Physician, 
the Great Friend and Helper, who when He was on earth 
set the example of_touching the untouchables of His day, 
and thereby drew the criticism and anger of the self- 
glorifying’ Pharisees. Some day the caste system will 
have to go, and not only from India but as well from 
China and Japan and Africa and South America and— 
breathe it softly—from our own country. For doubtless 
we are not at all aware to what an extent this hateful 
thing oi caste, in one form or other, exists among us, and 
even in our churches. Jesus came to establish Christian 
brotherhood and fellowship as the principles of His king- 
dom. Let us all resolve that we will belong to His band 
of freemen whom the truth makes free. 


TWENTY-NINTH DAY 


Some days back we had a little sermon on machinery 
seen through human need and personality. Now we do 
well to take a real interest in this most responsible organi- 
zation that holds all the parts of our widespread denomi- 
nation together, and sees to it that the weak shall share 
fairly with the strong, and all together join to move for- 
ward. It will open the eyes of many of our people if they 
make the chance of visiting the headquarters of the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation at 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. By the way, Missions’ office is there, 
too, and the sanctum door is wide open, with a welcome 
inside. When you think of this Board with a long name 
—B M C for short—think of it as a living agency that 
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has its field workers out among the people, telling them of 
what Northern Baptists are doing, are not doing, and 
ought to be up and doing, in all parts of this globe. 


THIRTIETH DAY 


Too much cannot be said in praise of the Christian 
Centers in which our Home Mission Societies are engaged 
in manifold activities that touch all sides of the com- 
munity life. December Missions told one of the un- 
usual stories of the transformations wrought in lives 
through these Centers. That was in Indiana, where the 
smoke is as thick as it is in Rankin, perhaps thicker, but 
certainly in both places too thick to be tolerated in this 
twentieth century. By and by humanity and health will 
take a hand against gold and greed. 

Here is another instance of how Jesus Christ meets 
those who need Him in these gracious Christian Centers. 
This comes from Rankin and is reported in From Ocean 
to Ocean: ‘Many of our older people are now developing 
into capable leaders, giving faithful service in volunteer 
work at the Center. If you should step into the Center 
and meet one of our young men, notice the courtesy and 
kindness, hear him testify for Christ-like principles, or 
see him surrounded by a group of little boys as he teaches 
in our Sunday school—you would hardly believe that he 
came from a home in the underworld; that his father 
drank himself to insanity, and his mother, also a drunk- 
ard, lived a life of immorality, and at last was murdered. 
Some of our young people have a long path to climb be- 
fore they reach the heights we covet for them, so when 
they do rise and succeed, we rejoice with them.” 


THIRTY-FIRST DAY 


And now we have come to the end of the route, though 
we have been very much like “hit and miss” travelers, 
seeing a few things and failing to see many others. But 
if we have caught glimpses enough to awaken a desire to 
know more, then the purpose of the Expedition wil] have 
been accomplished. ‘To be ever learning more and more 
about the worth while work that is being done in the 
name and for the sake of our Lord and Master—that 
makes life a matter of development and usefulness—for 
out of knowledge comes service. 

As we have gone into foreign lands, it is to be hoped 
that we have not forgotten that to a very large degree 
the extent to which we can hope to influence those lands 
through Christianity depends upon the kind of Christians 
there are in so-called Christian lands, and what their 
Christianity enables them to make of their own country. 
There is no getting away from that. The place to begin 
making the world better is at home, in one’s own church, 
community, home—yes, oneself. The mirrors are in- 
deed being set over against every one. The New Year 
resolution of the “Three I’s” club is that every member 
shall so live that he need not be afraid or ashamed to face 
himself in the glass. Why not every Adventurer join 
in that? 

“And why not every Christian an Adventurer” in- 
quires Amy, thereby properly having the last word. 
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A Prayer for the New Year 


O GOD, our Father, as we stand at the threshold of a New 

Year, grant that we may enter upon it with gratitude for 
the mercies of the year now passing, and firm faith that the 
Divine Hand that has held us will continue to hold us, that 
the Divine Guidance will not fail nor the needed mercies 
be withheld. Vouchsafe to us wisdom to realize that we have 
to live but one day at a time, that our petition is that which 
Thy Son, our Saviour, taught us, “Give us this day our 
daily bread;” that it is not Thy will that we should borrow 
trouble or draw into today the burdens and perplexities 
which belong to tomorrow. This is our prayer: “This day, 
O Master, let us walk with Thee, in service, in patience, in 
trust, in hope, in peace—the peace that passeth knowledge.” 
Help us to claim Thy promise to be with us all the days— 
each day and every. So shall each day rightly spent make 
a blessed week, fruitful months, and a truly happy year, in 
which we shall in some degree show forth the spirit and life 
of our Lord, to the glory of God the Father and the Holy 
Spirit. Amen. 


Thoughts for the New Year 


Let us walk softly, friend; 
For strange paths lie before us all untrod; 
The New Year, spotless from the hand of God, 
Is thine and mine, O friend! 

—Lillian Grey 


“Tt is a blessed secret, this living by the day. Any one can 
carry his burden, however heavy, till nightfall; any one can 
do his work, however hard, for one day; any one can live 
sweetly, patiently, lovingly and purely till the sun goes down. 
And this is all that life really means to us, just one little day.” 

“Take therefore no thought for the morrow; for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself.” —Matt. 6:34. 


A Hymn of Faith 


We walk by faith, and not by sight; 
No gracious words we hear 

From Him Who spake as man ne’er spake; 
But we believe Him near. 


We may not touch His hands and side, 
Nor follow where He trod; 
But in His promise we rejoice, | 
And cry, “My Lord and God!” 


Help then, O Lord, our unbelief; 
And may our faith abound, 

To call on Thee when Thou art near, 
And seek where Thou are found. 


That when our life of faith is done, 
In realms of clearer light 
We may behold Thee as Thou art, 
With full and endless sight.—Amen. 
—Henry Alford. 


God will lead you as if by the hand, if only you do not 
doubt, and are filled with love for Him rather than fear 
for yourself.—Fenelon. 


Let thy face, like Moses’, shine to others, but make 
no looking-glass for thyself.—Jeremy Taylor. 


Faith builds a bridge from this world to the next.— 
Young’s Night Thoughts. 


The faith, Christ with me, can make the poorest and 
the hardest life luminous, joyous, glorious.—Wayland 
Hoyt. 


A New Year 


I want a mew year. New things are not patched. 
So would I start my year all finely whole, 

No gaps of dull omissions meanly closed 

With poorly fitting fragments of dispatch, 

No mendings of ignoble after-thought, 

But all one piece of steady warp and woof, 

A year entire, as all my years should be. 


I want a mew year. New things are not worn, 
Not thin in places, ragged here and there, 
And loose bits hanging down; no year all frayed, 
With fears and worries bare before its time; 

But firm and confident, a brave new year. 


I want a mew year. Do not new things shine? 
Do they not shimmer in the dancing light? 

Are they not smooth and gracious to the touch? 
Is it not joy to take them from the box, 

And shake them out in tumbling, happy folds, 
And hold them up for all men to admire? 

So, with a burst of joy, my glad new year. 


I want a mew year. Ah, but new things cost! 
Well, I will pay the price of this new year: 
The price of patience, and the price of time; 
The price of prayers ascending to the God 
Who was before all years began to be, 

And will be through the new years as the old; 
The price of partings from the lower aims, 
Of stanch adhesion to the rugged best; 

The price of life! 


I cannot pay the price. 
Pay Thou for me, O Christ, my brother Christ! 
Be Thou my Patience, and be Thou my Prayer; 
Be Thou my Strength of hard, laborious will, 
From out Thine endless ages with my God 
Bring newness to this little year of mine. 
So shall it be Thy year and not my own, 
Yet doubly mine, as I shall dwell with Thee; 
Yes, doubly mine, as through it I shall pass 
To Thine eternity forever new. 

—Amos R. Wells 
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A HISTORIC MEETING 


It may be doubted whether there was ever before a 
meeting just like this one. Not that there have not been 
meetings of Baptist laymen in plenty during the genera- 
tions past, back to the fathers. Not that discussions have 
not been had and resolutions been passed and sociability 
been enjoyed. But that was different. Seated around the 
table at this dinner in New York were Baptist laymen 
from eleven States, men of big business from big centers 
of business, accustomed to dealing with big affairs in a 
big way. The names, given on another page, show 
at once how really unusual this company was in more 
ways than one. But it was not a meeting called for 
publicity purposes, nor to advertise men. It was called 
to consider the present situation in denominational 
affairs, and to see what, if anything, ought to be done. 
The fact that so many of those invited answered the call, 
some coming from considerable distances, was a surprise 
to most of them and an encouragement to the leaders. 
But this was not the only surprise, nor the only en- 
couragement. 

The laymen knew in a general way what they were 
called together for, but it is safe to say that none had 
any idea of the gripping nature of the masterly presenta- 
tion which President Coleman was going to make of the 
work of the Northern Baptist Convention in its coopera- 
tive character, of the developments since the New World 
Movement began the era of expansion, and of the subse- 
quent more recent embarrassment because of the failure 
of the denomination to maintain and increase its giving 
for the world enterprises in which it is engaged. Our 
readers have already been given some idea of the con- 
vincing way in which Mr. Coleman sets forth the faith 
that isin him, and the'Baptist work and needs, butit is said 
that he outdid himself on this occasion, when, as a 
business man, he talked informally and frankly to busi- 
ness men, and made the story vivid and compelling. He 
was talking to men who had been Baptists many years, 
and might be supposed many of them to be fairly con- 
versant with the denominational undertakings, but it 
is certain that none of them had heard the matter put 
just as he put it. He talked straight common sense in a 
businesslike way, and there was no getting away from it. 
He did not stop with pointing out the pit in front of 
them, but showed how it might be avoided, and how, 
instead of driving on into a swamp of despond, they 
could build a bridge of success and a great wall of vic- 
torious achievement. Of course he didn’t use those ex- 
pressions exactly, but spoke plain Saxon words which 
they understood, and which went to their hearts and 
consciences. 

The effect was one of the surprises. For who’ would 
have supposed that a Baptist layman could interest a 
body of fellow laymen so intensely in what was by no 
means a new subject in its main points. Yet he had put 
the case so conclusively, with a personal conviction that 
was so contagious, that when he said calmly that he 
looked to the men around that table to become respon- 
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sible for raising half a million dollars of the total extra 
million absolutely needed to maintain the denomina- 
tional work and honor, and to raising it from a small 
number; and when he put this up to them as a challenge, 
saying that if they would do that he would accept as his 
task the raising of the second half million from the rank 
and file of the laymen, there was no amazed halting, as 
though he had lost his business senses. On the contrary, 
there were some very warmly commendatory and 
earnest words spoken, and spoken by men whose words 
count and whose names when signed at the bottom of a 
slip of paper are not questioned by bank cashiers or any 
other well-informed persons in the world of affairs. 
And then a resolution was offered by one of the laymen, 
who rarely speaks unless he has something really worth 
saying, providing for a small committee to follow this 
suggestion up, which many prefer to interpret in the 
light of the phrase, “seeing it through.” 

All of which justifies the opening remarks that no 
laymen’s meeting just like this had hitherto found a 
place in Baptist history; whether it be judged by the men 
present there, the words spoken there, or the action 
taken there. 


BEGINNING AT THE RIGHT POINT 


We believe that the Field Activities Department of 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation is following a 
policy this year of the highest denominational strategy. 
Its series of Association Rallies, covering the various 
sections of Convention territory, begins at the right 
point if the intention is to reach the greatest number 
of churches in a way that will not only interest but enlist 
them. We have had too much of evanescent interest, too 
little of actual enlistment for service, following enlighten- 
ment and inspiration. We tell on another page the layout 
of the campaign, the number of rallies already held in 
certain States, and the number still to be held in January 
and February. The selection of the teams has been of 
first importance, and the success reported from all points 
indicates how well the volunteer representatives of the 
whole work of the denomination have done their not easy 
work. We give the impressions of two leaders who served 
in this capacity, assuming that these might be duplicated 
generally if there were space and time. The Field Activi- 
ties Committee, with Mr. Jackson at its head, deserves 
great commendation for the manner in which the meet- 
ings have been set up, the faithfulness with which the 
programs have been carried out, and the attractive 
character of the presentations. On their part, the asso- 
ciation committees, the pastors, and the churches have 
made the large project successful by the spirit in which 
they have cooperated and the hospitable welcome they 
have given the speakers and their messages. Some asso- 
ciations may prefer to give a rally day in connection with 
the regular annual meeting, others to have a midyear 
meeting and devote the sessions of the one day wholly 
to the consideration of the denominational undertakings 
of national and general nature. However this may be, 
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we hope the trial will prove so valuable that in one way 
or the other every association will have part in such a 
rally every year. This brings the association to its proper 
place of leadership in the denominational life by investing 
it with a function of vital importance in the essential 
task of informing and stimulating the whole member- 
ship. And the testimony from the meetings held shows 
that such knowledge and stimulus cannot fail to produce 
spiritual quickening. 


ON MAKING THINGS CLEAR 


A recent instance has come to our notice which illus- 
trates once more the necessity of using language with 
utmost clearness, so that mistake in understanding would 
be exceedingly difficult. One of the denominational 


representatives discovered criticism and disaffection in a - 


certain group of churches, and heard frequently that 
giving to our causes need not be expected. He inquired 
as to the reason, and found that the trouble all grew out 
of the misinterpretation of a phrase which the user of it 
assumed was known to all church members. It ap- 
peared that in November Missions, under the heading, 
“Some Facts to Set One Thinking,” Dr. Agar gave an 
analysis of the official statistics for 1926-27, showing 
these striking facts: “The total amount contributed by 
1,391,737 Northern Baptists for all purposes was: Cur- 
rent expense, $28,216,532; missions and beneficence, 
$6,373 982, of which $4,389,152 was paid through the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation.” 

Then followed this further statement, which caused 
the trouble: “These amounts show that the Baptist dol- 
lar was distributed on the basis of 82 cents for current 
expense and local maintenance and 18 cents for all mis- 
sions and beneficence objects.” That would seem to be 
plain, but one reader unfortunately took it wrong, and 
declared that if only 18 cents of the Baptist dollar got to 
the mission fields and 82 cents were spent in paying head- 
quarters expenses it would be a long while before any 
more of his Baptist dollars were given to support such 
waste. Naturally he spoke about it to others, and before 
long a number of churches were suspicious. Realizing 
that such a situation was serious, the representative 
made sure that he had explained the rightful meaning of 
“current expenses,” (the running expenses of the local 
churches), and in time the mischief may be undone. We 
make note of the case because it shows how little it takes 
to create misapprehension. 


A NOTABLE CONVERSION 


White Man Runs Him is the last of the six famous 
Crow scouts who led Custer to the huge camps of the 
Sioux and Cheyenne on the Little Big Horn in June, 
1876, prior to the disastrous battle that resulted in the 
wiping out of the Indian fighter and his immediate com- 
mand. ‘The photograph of the aged scout that appears 
on Missions’ cover this month was taken at his request 
in old-time Indian warrior’s dress, October 23, 1927, a 
few days after his conversion. 

For many years the missionaries and the Indian Chris- 
tians at Lodge Grass have been praying for White Man 
Runs Him. While he has been friendly in his attitude 
toward the mission, White Man Runs Him steadfastly 
refused to enter the Jesus Road until his recovery re- 
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cently from a severe illness. Now he tells the mission- 
aries that for many years a cloud obscured his vision of 
the true way. He prays that God will grant him a few 
days more of life that he may spend them walking down 
the Jesus Road in company with his wife who has been a 
Christian for many years. There is great rejoicing 
among the Christian Indians. White Arm who cared 
for White Man Runs Him during his recent illness was 
among those who personally invited the old warrior to 
accept Jesus as his Saviour. The striking form and 
noble features of White Man Runs Him are immortalized 
in bronze in the statue of the American Indian overlook- 
ing New York Harbor. He was chosen from among a 
large delegation of North American Indians to pose for 
this worthy peace memorial. 
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q A cablegram from Madras, South India, received November 
7, reports that a cyclone had caused heavy property losses 
and much distress in Nellore and its vicinity. All mission 
stations had not yet been heard from. Our missionaries, 
however, were reported to be safe. A later cable under date 
of November 18, estimates the property loss at Rs. 67,000 
($22,500) and says it is imperative that repairs be made at 
once. ‘The list of losses is given as follows, in rupees: Prop- 
erty at Coonoor, Rs. 2,000; W. S. Davis, Rs. 3,000; Grace 
Bullard, Rs. 3,500; S. D. Bawden, Rs. 2,000; F. W. Stait, 
Rs. 1,000; Dr. Lena Benjamin, Rs. 40,000; Frances Tencate, 
Rs. 12,000; F. P. Manley, Rs. 2,000; W. E. Boggs, Rs. 1,500. 


{| That was a statement to think over when a young woman 
missionary said in closing her address that she came home 
thinking she would see some signs of the poverty of means 
they had heard of abroad, and found us rich and reveling in 
luxuries. ‘What are you going to do for us?” she cried. She 
made momentary stir, at any rate, and we pass her question 
on as still pertinent. 


{| With most elaborate ceremony at the Vatican the Pope has 
consecrated Gennaro Bayasaka, the first Japanese to be made 
a Roman Catholic Bishop. This was said to crown the mis- 
sionary work begun in Nippon by the famous Jesuit, St. Fran- 
cis Xavier. This follows the consecration of six native 
Chinese Bishops in 1926. The new official is to be head of the 
Diocese of Nagasaki. 


{| Notwithstanding the increasing practice of vaccination, 
smallpox is still prevalent in many lands. In a recent letter 
from Assam, Miss Charlotte A. Wright describes an epidemic 
that swept the north side of the Garo Hills, causing numerous 
deaths and in many instances removing entire families. The 
British Government rendered all the aid in its power. Thirty 
thousand tubes of vaccine were sent into the infected district. 


{] President Faunce of Brown University is quoted as saying, 
“T would sooner do without a desk than without a waste- 
basket.” He would doubtless be pleased with the size of ours. 


{ An itinerant Baptist minister who attended a non-Baptist 
association in Maine a century ago says naively: “I thought 
some hardness was to be discovered against the Baptists, 
especially in Rev. Mr. Powers’ prayer, in which he told the 
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Lord that the Baptists were deluded.” Informational prayers 
have not been unknown in later times. 


§] Hardly had the Vermont Association meetings, so well 
described in December Missions, been concluded before the 
terrible storms and floods ravaged many of the fairest portions 
of the beautiful State. Places where some of the meetings 
were held suffered heavy damage. It is difficult to imagine 
Newport, St. Johnsbury, Montpelier, Rutland, Bellows Falls 
and Brattleboro as swept by the waters. Nor did Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut escape. The people have rallied 
wonderfully, according to the gritty manner of New England, 
and have not spread the tales of their losses, which have been 
very great, with the thousands of ruined homes as the most 
distressing feature. 


{ One must wonder what Roger Williams, that doughty 
pioneer champion of liberty, religious and political, would 
have thought could he have foreseen a day when the fame of 
his name would bring the sum of $7,330 for a letter signed by 
him. That was what happened at a sale in New York the 
other day. There are few names that stand higher on the 
nation’s honor roll than that of the founder of Rhode Island. 


4] In December issue we gave the full program of the Week of 
Prayer, the first week of 1928. We trust that many churches 
that have allowed this Week to pass without observance will 
revive the custom of extra meetings this year. The program 
is excellent, and all the topics are of vital importance to the 
churches and the nation. If nightly meetings cannot be ar- 
ranged, at least three should be held. The observance in a 
real way of this Week of Prayer would make a fitting opening 
of the year of special evangelism. 


{{ We take pride in the small number of typographical errors 
in Missions’ pages, and there is much and careful proof-read- 
ing in the sanctum. But once in a while the lapse will come, 
and nearly always the error is of the kind one would rather 
not have. In December issue, for example, at the bottom of 
page 665 there is a picture of the Three Magi, and below was 
to be the caption, “And lo, the star which they saw in the 
east,” etc. It so chanced that this caption was set and in- 
serted at the last moment, after the page proof had gone 
back to the printer. What happened was therefore up to the 
office proof-reader, and this is what the editor read with 
dismay: ‘And low, the star,” etc. Just as a matter of curiosity 
we would give much to know how many readers noticed it. 


{ Dr. Herbert Welsh, recently retired from the presidency 
of the Indian Rights Association after a service of forty-five 
years, in which without remuneration he devoted himself to 
promoting the welfare of the American Indians, seeking to 
save them from exploitation, and to secure for them just 
treatment by the Government, and doing much to create a 
public opinion in their favor. He raised the funds necessary 
to carry on a vigorous work, and made the Association a body 
which Congress could not afford to ignore, and waged many 
a strenuous battle in days when the Indians had few to look 
after their interests or defend their rights in Washington. The 
people, who in the mass believe in justice and fair play, owe 
such men a debt not less than the American Indians. Secre- 
tary C. L. White, of the Home Mission Society, sent Dr. 
Welsh a letter on behalf of the Society’s Board of Managers, 
expressing gratitude for his labors of love, regret that he has 
found it advisable to turn over to another the heavy re- 
sponsibilities so long carried. ‘‘This investment of your time 
and strength,” he says, “has been a great spiritual contribu- 
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tion to the life of large numbers of Indians in many tribes. 
Your example and devotion have also furnished the inspira- 
tion and suggestion to others who have labored for the 
physical, intellectual and moral welfare of the Indians.” 


{ Looking up a certain village on British Government maps, 
Mr. C. L. Klein, of Moulmein, Burma, found that it had been 
listed through decades as “Jesus Christ’s Village.” Often a 
village has a number of names, given by the various tribes 
inhabiting it. This title was the only name ever put on 
Government maps. One of the earliest Baptist churches of 
the Burma Mission was organized in this village. 


{] The four facts which follow are gathered from Vedder’s 
Short History of Baptist Missions: (1) Roger Williams was not 
only the founder of the first Baptist Church in America, but 
the first missionary to the Indians (preceding John Eliot). 
(2) Rev. Peter Folger, grandfather of Benjamin Franklin, 
and an ardent Baptist, labored among the Indians of Martha’s 
Vineyard and planted an Indian Church at Gay Head, organ- 
ized in 1771, which still survives. (3) The three surviving 
Indian churches in Massachusetts are all Baptist, the Cape 
Cod church having 55 members. (4) In Oklahoma there is 
an Indian Baptist Association composed of 13 churches, 
representing half a dozen tribes. In 1925 they received 1782 
new members. 


{| There are now 338 Swedish Baptist churches in the United 
States with a total membership of 34,000. About sixty foreign 
missionaries have entered the service of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society from these churches. Last year 
these churches gave $32,302 for the Home Mission Society 
and $41,672 for the Foreign Mission Society. 


{] When evangelism gets beyond the threshold of the local 
church it is called missions. That is the expressive way in 
which President Coleman puts it. 


{ Secretary Lerrigo calls attention to the fact that next 
summer will occur the Jubilee celebration in Belgian Congo, 
commemorating fifty years of missionary activity in that 
great field. He says British Baptists are proposing to cele- 
brate this by projecting a great missionary advance, but that 
unless larger resources become available Northern Baptists 
are likely to celebrate it by retrenchment. 


{| Just as this issue goes to press, comes the distressing news 
that Dr. J. T. Proctor of East China died suddenly of heart 
failure on December 8th. A sketch of his Jife will be given in 
our next issue. 


{| Missions extends hearty congratulations to Dr. Frank 
Peterson on his eightieth birthday, which he celebrated No- 
vember roth last. His noble record as a pastor, as Joint 
District Secretary of the Home and Foreign Societies, and in 
recent years as Special Representative of the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation, has won for him a host of friends. He 
is one of the few veterans of the Civil War still in active 
denominational service. Dr. Peterson has rendered notable 
service in bringing about the cordial and fraternal relations 
that now exist between Northern Baptists and Swedish Bap- 
tists in the United States. The Baptists in Sweden have 
always regarded him as one of their own. They gave him an 
enthusiastic reception when he visited Sweden at the time of 
the Baptist World Congress in Stockholm in 1923. On the 
occasion of his birthday Dr. Peterson received more than 
1,000 cards, letters, messages of greeting and congratulation 
from all over the world. He richly deserved them all. 
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At the Turn of the Tide 


BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


WOYN74) HAT the tide of missionary interest and 
enthusiasm among Northern Baptists is 
turning was the outstanding impression of 
the midyear meeting of the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation in Chicago in 
November. First voiced as a conviction 
by Executive Secretary W. H. Bowler, 
this impression grew in power as the sessions proceeded, 
until it reached an unexpected climax in the response to 
Missionary G. H. Brock’s appeal on behalf of India. 





A NOTABLE MEETING 


It was in many ways a notable meeting. A fine spirit 
of cordiality, frankness and unanimity marked the Board 
sessions and the preceding budget conferences. Dr. 
W. H. Bowler again showed that he is a master in pro- 
gram making. Throughout the five days the interest 
never waned; indeed, it increased steadily. To be sure, a 
note of discouragement was sounded here and there as 
needs were outlined that could not be provided for and 





W. H. BOWLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


opportunities named that could not be met for lack of 
funds; but the dominant note was one of confident assur- 
ance that the denomination sincerely wishes to move for- 
ward and at heart is ready for missionary advance. As 
Rev. C. E. Tingley said in the opening devotional 
service, “Christianity must always be a religion of assur- 
ance, of positiveness, never of negation. We need con- 
stantly to sound that note of hopeful assurance as we 
face the tasks of the year before us.’”’ That note of hope- 
ful assurance probably received its greatest emphasis in 
the closing session when reports from all the states 
indicated good prospects of securing the funds needed to 
finance the total missionary work of the current year. 
From many states came reports of churches meeting 
their quotas, of increasing numbers of them remitting 


regularly one twelfth of their benevolent contribution 
each month, and of awakening interest following the 
meetings of President W. C. Coleman and Missionary 
Brock. 

President Coleman’s address at an evening session 
gave further support to this impression. A review of Mr. 
Coleman’s remarkable work thus far has already been 
mentioned in previous issues of Missions. With great 
satisfaction Dr. Bowler announced that Mr. Coleman was 
fulfilling his promise of giving to the denomination three 
out of every four weeks of his time in field service. His 
itinerary for the remainder of the fiscal year has prac- 
tically been completed. In his address Mr. Coleman 
sketched in detail his idea of summoning all Baptist 
churches to adopt a new standard of ratio between con- 
tributions for local church expenses and for missions and 
benevolences. His types of standard churches are given 
on page 35 of this issue. 





J. W. BAKER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


A STIRRING ADDRESS AND A SURPRISE 


The address of Mr. Brock was an intensely moving 
plea for reenforcements both in missionary personnel and 
in funds for his great field in South India. It was a 
stirring repetition of his address at the Chicago Con- 
vention. As our readers know, he was one of the twenty- 
five new missionaries summoned to India by the great 
John E. Clough forty years ago. With dramatic vivid- 
ness he described the greatest year in Telugu Mission 
history, that of 1925, when at the annual conference of 
missionaries more baptisms were reported than ever 
before. By way of tragic contrast, at the same session 
the letter was read from the Foreign Mission Board 
notifying the Mission of reduced appropriations because 
of declining receipts at home. ‘When I asked for $50 
more during that year of great revival on my field,”’ said 
Mr. Brock, “instead of giving it to me you Baptists 
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reduced my appropriation $200. I would like to know 
what you did with that $200!” No one present could 
fail to understand the disastrous effects of. this retrench- 
ment policy as he outlined them. Exceedingly impressive 
was his review of great stations like Atmakur, Gadval, 
Sattenapalle, and Kavali without resident missionaries 
because mo new missionaries had been sent to India in 
seven years. His closing description of the 6,000 Christians 
on his field moved all hearts. As he was about to return 
to America on furlough they presented him with a hand- 
some gold watch as a token of their appreciation of his 
work and then said to him, “Tell American Baptists 
that we are grateful that they sent the gospel of Christ 
to us.” ; 

His thrilling appeal for reenforcements resulted in a 
dramatic surprise. After a few moments of silence State 
Secretary J. T. Crawford of Kansas rose and said, ‘“Mr. 
Chairman, am I correct in understanding Mr. Brock that 
the Foreign Board is unable to send a new missionary 
family to India to fill these great vacancies?” 

“T shall ask Secretary J. C. Robbins to answer that 
question,” said Chairman J. W. Baker. Thereupon Dr. 
Robbins replied, “As you all know, the Foreign Mission 
Society is operating this year on a 70% budget. Because 
of this reduced budget we can send only eight new 
missionary families to our ten fields instead of twenty- 
two that ought to be sent, or an average of less than one 
family per field. This explains why we cannot meet 
Mr. Brock’s earnest plea.” 

Then came one of those rare incidents in Baptist 
history. In less than five minutes following an initial 
subscription by Dr. Crawford those present had pledged 
a total of $6,290 in order to finance the sending of a new 
missionary family to India. 


Dr. PADELFORD’s ANALYSIS 


A remarkable address by Dr. F. W. Padelford was 
another program feature. In a keen and thoughtful 
analysis of the present situation at home he included a 
striking survey of Baptist churches. Out of a total of 
6,282 churches in the Northern Baptist Convention, 
542 were reported as having from 25 to 50 members; 
1,521 from t to 100 members; 2,190 from 100 to 300 
members; 525 from 300 to 500 members; and 519 with 
more than 500 members. This meant that 3,048 of our 
churches had less than 100 members and 3,232 had more. 
This survey placed the problem of securing funds for 
missionary purposes in a new light. With these facts 
so clearly stated, everyone realized the importance of 
developing strong local churches in our constituency as 
vital units in all our kingdom enterprises. Other points 
stressed were the development of a high Christian 
civilization in America as essential in the establishment 
of a world Christianity; the need of constantly recon- 
structing our work in America so as to meet continually 
changing conditions and populations, as for example the 
rapid migration of Negroes into the northern states; and 
the importance of adequately trained Christian ministers. 


A CROWDED PROGRAM 


These were some of the high spots in a crowded pro- 
gram that began early in the morning and lasted until 
late at night. These midyear meetings are a series of 
sessions in which the totality of the denomination’s 
missionary, educational and philanthropic work pro- 
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jected for the next year is carefully outlined, reviewed, 
studied and approved. Doubtless many a Northern 
Baptist has imagined that to attend such a meeting 
must be a pleasant experience. There are indeed repaying 
features about it and occasional sessions of high 
inspiration as already mentioned, but for the most part 
it is tedious, painstaking, grilling work. To sit day after 
day and analyze columns and columns of figures, to co- 
ordinate them with oral statements by the represent- 
atives of each organization, and above all to visualize 
such figures and translate them into terms of active 
evangelism and education at home and abroad and all 
the varied tasks in which the Northern Baptists are 
engaged—this requires patience, understanding, sym- 
pathy and imagination. Within the limits of a report 
such as this only a few of the salient facts brought out in 
the discussions can be included, and they have been 
grouped on the next page. Indeed there are so many of 
them available that it might be wise to issue soon another 
“Book of a Thousand Facts.” 


THE ANNUAL BUDGET REVIEW 


A moving picture without screen or projectoscope best 
describes the budget conferences which immediately pre- 
ceded the meeting of the Board. During this period each 
organization represented in the cooperative denomina- 
tional program was given an opportunity to discuss 
briefly its work, state its needs and outline its budget for 
the next fiscal year. These budget statements were care- 
fully prepared documents that had been multigraphed so 
that everyone present had a copy. They were subjected 
to almost microscopic scrutiny and many searching ques- 
tions until everything was clear. Each State Convention 
and each City Mission Society was allotted ten minutes 
in which to state its case; the national Societies and 
Boards were allotted one hour each. An entire forenoon 
was devoted to conference with the Finance Committee 
of the Convention. The reader can easily compute the 
amount of time necessary to review the budgets of fifty- 
seven or more different organizations, yet everything 
moved with precision and on time. 

The city and state organizations had many problems 
in common, such as inadequate salaries paid to ministers 
in these days of high costs, problems of non-resident 
membership, racial changes in communities, the drift 
from rural sections to cities and from cities to suburban 
districts, large unchurched areas, needs of new church 
buildings and more adequate equipment. It was notice- 
able, however, that each State Convention had some out- 
standing missionary problem that others had only in 
lesser degree if at all. In Pennsylvania it was a rapidly 
increasing population; in Kansas a stationary popula- 
tion; Wyoming -has fields of enormous geographical 
extent. In Montana immense districts between churches 
make denominational fellowship well nigh impossible. 
Often a journey of fifty miles or more must be made to a 
baptismal service. Rhode Island faces the problem of 
foreigners, and Maine that of the rural church. California 
is experiencing a rapid increase in cities, while Wisconsin 
reports a marked drift back to the farms. Utah has the 
ever present problem of Mormonism, and so on. 


AN INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 


The survey by the home and foreign mission societies 
following the city and state survey was really a broad 
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Typical Facts Reported in the Chicago Conferences 


A CAREFUL READING OF THE FOLLOWING FACTS REPORTED IN THE CHICAGO CONFERENCES 
WILL CONVINCE YOU AGAIN THAT THERE IS NOTHING SO ELOQUENT AS A FACT. 
THEY TELL THEIR OWN STORY AND FURNISH A CROSS-SECTION OF OUR 

PRESENT DENOMINATIONAL LIFE AND ACTIVITIES 


In Colorado 200 miles of new railroad are rapidly 
being completed. This will open a section of the state 
with sixteen towns. No other denomination is ready to 
enter this new territory. Baptists could organize imme- 
diately sixteen new Sunday Schools if funds were avail- 
able-—F. B. Palmer. 


In Kansas 56 per cent of the population lives in small 
towns or rural districts. No great increase in state popu- 
lation appears probable in the near future. Baptists, 
therefore, face the continuous problem of the small 
church.—J. T. Crawford. 


In Maine out of a total of 392 Baptist churches 142 
were aided by the State Convention last year. Of these 
churches 56 per cent have a membership of less than 
50. There are 38 pastors receiving salaries of $1,000 
or less.—J. S. Pendleton. 

Ten years ago the Massachusetts State Convention was 
aiding 86 churches. Of these 35 have become entirely 
self-supporting. Out of the total population of 4,150,000 
in the state 2,500,000 are foreigners or of foreign parent- 


age. The denomination in its American churches is in- . 


creasingly feeling the effects of this change in popula- 
tion.—H. A. Heath. 

The Pennsylvania Baptist Convention has aided 524 
Baptist churches since its organization. The two largest 
churches in the state, namely, Grace Temple in Phila- 
delphia, made famous by the ministry of Dr. Russell 


H. Conwell, and the First Baptist Church of Pittsburgh, . 


began as churches aided by the Convention.—C. A. Soars. 
Evangelical Christianity in Rhode Island faces three 


‘problems in increasingly acute form: Romanism, foreign- 


ism, and industrialism.—William Reid. 


We face in Mormonism an organization that is strong 
politically, powerful financially, mighty religiously. There 
are two classes of people in Utah: Mormons and Gen- 
tiles. Even a Jew is a Gentile in Utah.—L. M. Darnell. 


In the immense forests of East Washington 5,000 men 
are just starting a winter’s work in cutting 60,000,000,000 
feet of white pine timber. No religious work of any 
kind is done by anybody among them.—J. L. George. 


Wyoming has an area of 100,000 square miles and a 
total population of 200,000, which means only two people 
to the square mile. Three of our leading Baptist churches 
located in the three best towns in the state are wor- 
shiping in basements. No substantial denominational 
progress is possible until we can help them build suit- 
able edifices—J. P. Jacobs. 


There is a conflict in our fair land today and the forces 
of sin and evil are fighting the forces of righteousness for 
the soul of America.—Mrs. K. S. Westfall. 


With the automobile making it possible for people to 
travel twenty miles in comfort to attend church, it is fair 
to ask whether the time has now come when we are com- 
pelled to have fewer and better churches and likewise 
fewer and better ministers.—Johnston Meyers. 


Several years ago the interdenominational committee 
on co-operation in Latin America allocated to Northern 
Baptists the fields of Honduras, Nicaragua, and El Sal- 
vador. Unless we give them the Gospel the people of 
those three fields will not receive it—Clara E. Norcutt. 


The task of Home Missions is to furnish an adequate 
religious opportunity for every man, woman and child 
in North America. The Home Mission budget should 
be regarded as an attempt to organize this religious 
opportunity so as to make it available—Frank Smith. 


In spiritual development Haiti is probably the darkest 
place in the world with the exception of Central Africa. 
—Charles L. White. . 


One of our stations in Africa has today 13,000 more 
church members than it had seven years ago, owing to 
the remarkable Belgian Congo revival.—P. H. J. Lerrigo. 


In this missionary enterprise our fundamental prob- 
lem is to develop strong local churches as vital factors 
and essential units in the Kingdom.—F. W. Padelford. 


Out of every Northern Baptist dollar contributed last 
year, 85 cents went to local expenses (65 cents for current 
budget and 20 cents for building), while 15 cents went 
for all benevolences (12 cents through denominational 
channels and 3 cents for outside agencies). Of the 12 
cents for denominational benevolences 814 cents went to 
home agencies and 314 cents to foreign agencies.— 
W. C. Coleman. 

Six years ago the Woman’s Home Mission Society had 
367 missionaries and teachers on its fields. On May 1, 
1927, there were only 237. This shows the extent of the 
reductions made necessary in our work in recent years.— 
Mrs. K. S. Westfall. 


Unless Christianity grips the soul of America it will 
never grip the soul of the Orient.—F. W. Padelford. 


The Missionaries and Ministers Benefit Board has 
issued 2,087 pension certificates. Retired ministers now 
drawing pensions number 239, while 1,848 are still pay- 
ing premiums. In addition the Board is aiding 2,263 
beneficiaries —A. M. Harris. 


During the last year of the New World Movement the 
Board of Education received for Baptist schools and col- 
leges $1,260,000. Last year the Board received $240,000, 
a decrease of more than $1,000,000. Three colleges are 
now running behind thousands of dollars a year. Soon 
will come the time of reckoning—F. W. Padelford. 
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international review. Beginning with Dr. Charles L. 
White, who emphasized the task of home missions among 
twenty-two different nationalities in America, this sweep- 
ing review included Orientals on the Pacific Coast where 
Secretary Frank Smith has just made a thorough study, 
and then extended to the Latin American countries to 
the south, whose needs were picturesquely stated by 
Mrs. K. S. Westfall and Miss Clara E. Norcutt. From 
Latin America attention was directed by Secretary 
P. H. J. Lerrigo first to China and then to Africa. Con- 
cerning Africa he ventured this significant prophecy: 
“China has been on the front page of American news- 
papers for some time. Developments now taking place 
in Africa will soon put that immense continent also on 
the front page.” Secretary J. C. Robbins closed with a 
picture of the situation in British India. He mentioned 
the early success of the Buker twins in their remote field, 
the Kingsley funeral in Rangoon, and the Kachin jubilee, 
both of the latter described in detail in November 
Missions. In a previous session the three other national 
organizations—the Publication Society, Board of Educa- 
tion, and Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board—had 
likewise given brief outlines of their activities, their needs 
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for the coming year, and analyses of their respective | 
budgets. 

All the budgets thus reviewed were then referred to} 
the committee on adjustments, which spent long hours , 
going over the various items in order to ascertain whether | 
any of the increases so greatly needed could be granted. | 
The committee, after considering the various arguments 
for and against increasing the budget, reported its 
conclusion that the wiser way out of our difficulties is 
to increase the income rather than the budget, and the 
outlook for this is made especially bright by the manner 
in which President Coleman has taken hold of the 
denominational problems. The committee recommended 
that the budgets of all organizations remain the same as 
last year. 


RECOGNIZING THE HELPFULNESS OF YOUTH 


After the report had been presented, a discussion arose 
as to the needs of the Baptist Young People’s Union and 
its request for an increase of $10,0CO in its budget. 
Representatives of the Union, under the able leadership 
of President John Singleton and Secretary Edwin Phelps, 
had made a strong case on behalf of the young people’s 











BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLES’ UNION OF AMERICA 


Bottom row: A. P. Mihm, German B. Y.P. U.; Ernest Ballard, Indiana; Igal Jackson, Arizona; James Morrice, N. California; President John Singleton. 

Illinois; Earl Whitsitt, Missouri; Carl Jones, Pennsylvania; General Secretary Edwin Phelps. Secondrow: Frances Greenough, Board of Education 
Ruth Palmer, Margaret Clague, Headquarters office; Mrs. C. D. Eulette, Board of Missionary Cooperation; Edna Umstot, Life Work Secretary; Leonz 
Nichols, Kansas City, Kansas; Ruth Yantzi, Kansas; Gladys Riddle, Indiana; Anna Duha, Headquarters office; Edith T. Browning, Illinois. Tot 
row: Clarence Gilbert, Minnesota; W. Fred Reynolds, Ontario; James Stoltenberg, Michigan; George Derbyshire, Iowa; O. D. Martin, Montana; 
Harry Clarke, South Dakota; William Brunton, S. California; Francis C. Stifler, Illinois; Curtis Wilcox, Wisconsin; Milton Johnson, S. California; 
W. F. Ripley, Colorado; Louis Jensen, Director of R. E., Chicago; Paul Edquist, West Washington; Richard Hoiland, Secretary of Evangelism. 
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activities along lines of evangelism, life service, steward- 
ship, and especially denominational cooperation. The 
sentiment was unanimous that such helpful activities in 
promoting the denomination’s great missionary program 
should not be curtailed, but rather be encouraged and 
enlarged. Accordingly the committee on adjustments 
was requested to retire and consider the matter and 
bring back another recommendation. The committee 
soon returned and recommended that in view of the 
unanimity of opinion, the denominational budget be 
increased by $10,000 to a total of $6,445,000, in order that 
the Baptist Young People’s Union might have this 
necessary increase. 


THE SAVING GRACE OF HuMOR 


Of course there were humorous episodes interspersed 
here and there to relieve the tension and the strain of 
reviewing nearly sixty different budgets and their related 
activities. One state secretary, when asked whether his 
budget provided for any foreign work, replied, ‘““We have 
some Swedish work in the state which is all in English.” 
The budget of another state secretary was subjected to 
considerable questioning. When the chairman announced 
that his allotment of time was full, the secretary declared, 
“I am glad of it.” A good definition of an expert was 
given by another speaker: “An expert is a man who 
knows more and more about less and less until he comes 
to know everything about nothing and nothing about 
anything.” When Mrs. Westfall called attention to the 
large number of missionaries who had to leave the service 
of the Woman’s Home Mission Society because of 
declining receipts and said that ‘“‘a considerable number 
happily had married,” some one from the audience 
expressed the hope that they had also “married happily.” 
When time was given for questions, a secretary started 
to make a long speech. The chairman interrupted him 
by saying, “Are you asking a question?” He finally did. 


A SPECIAL FINANCIAL EFFORT 


One of the most important actions taken was approval 
of the plan of the two Foreign Mission Societies to con- 
duct an effort to raise an extra million dollars to place 
their work on an adequate basis. At the corresponding 
meeting a year ago a three-year program had been 
approved whereby the City Mission Societies were to 
emphasize the needs of suburban areas during the current 
fiscal year; the Foreign Mission agencies were to stress 
their particular needs, especially Judson College, in 
1928-29; and the Board of Education and the Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board were to feature their 
work in 1929-30. After thorough consideration the fol- 
lowing action was unanimously approved both in the 
budget conference and in the meeting of the Board itself: 

The Council of the Board of Missionary Cooperation has 
received from the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
and the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
the following resolutions: 

WHEREAS, at the All-Secretarial Conference in 
Chicago in September, 1926, it was agreed that in order to 
summon Northern Baptists to face a new day of missionary 
opportunity and to meet its responsibilities, certain of the 
participating organizations should carry on campaigns 
during the next three years to raise special funds; and 
whereas it has now been represented to us that intensive 
campaigns for extra funds may seriously interfere with the 
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raising of the united budget; and whereas, the two Foreign 

Societies, while earnestly believing that an intensive cam- 

paign would be the least difficult and most effective way of 

raising the special funds approved for them, are willing 
in the interest of cooperation to join the other organizations 
sharing in the three year plan, namely the Home Mission 

Agencies, the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board and 

the Board of Education, in foregoing the raising of these 

funds by the intensive method; 

RESOLVED, that all of the organizations concerned be 
authorized to appeal for the funds approved for them 
respectively during the whole period from the present date 
to April 30, 1930; that the funds be secured by appeals to 
individuals for extra gifts, without intensive campaigns 
and without appeals to churches or organized groups; 
that these organizations be authorized during such period 
to place in the field representatives who would be chosen 
and employed by and responsible to such organizations, to 
call together informal groups, and to carry on the necessary 
publicity in connection therewith. That the activities to 
be employed by these organizations in these efforts shall be 
in harmony with the activities of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation. 

In receiving this communication, the Council called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board and the Board of Education had voluntarily relin- 
quished the privilege of participating, during the three year 
period, in the effort outlined. 

Attention is also called to the fact that the Chicago Execu- 
tive Council and the Cleveland City Mission Society have 
their campaigns in behalf of the Property Revolving Fund 
well advanced, and that an exception is necessary in the case 
of these two organizations. 

The Council by unanimous action approved the foregoing 
plan, with the modification involved in the withdrawal of the 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board and the Board of 
Education, and recommends it to the Finance Committee 
and the Board of Missionary Cooperation for their adoption. 


THREE ExTRA FEATURES 


Three features not on the original program helped to 
relieve the pressure of the budget reviews. On Sunday 
afternoon a large company went to Hammond, Indiana, 
to attend the dedication service of the new Hestenes 
building at Brooks House of Christian Service. This 
building stands as silent yet active testimony to the fact 
that race prejudice can be removed and that through 
Christian service races and nations can be united in a 
common brotherhood. The chairman of the building 
committee was a Jew; another member was a Greek 
Catholic who frankly stated that he had no use for the 
church but that he believed in “the religion of Brooks 
House.” On the program a Russian soprano, a Bul- 
garian baritone and a Jugoslav orchestra furnished the 
music. The audience represented many nationalities. 
Especially noticeable during the dedication service was 
the orderly and attentive behavior of the children of 
many races who filled the gallery. Officers of the two 
Home Mission Societies participated in the program. 
Dr. C. L. White in his brief address said that the offerings 
which helped to erect the building had come from four- 
teen Indian tribes, twenty-two nationalities and a 
million Northern Baptists, all of whom were present here 
in spirit, in love and in service. After the building was 


(Continued on page 34) 
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formally dedicated the visitors made a tour of inspection 
through the gymnasium, classrooms, chapel and the 
dispensary where under the direction of Miss Jenny 
Bussey, R. N., more than thirty babies attend the daily 
baby clinic. Of special interest to the Associate Editor 
was the fact that copies of Missions were prominently 
displayed on the table in the library. 

Another extra program feature was a supper given by 
Mrs. H. E. Goodman in her charming home to the state 
convention and city mission secretaries. This furnished 


opportunity for delightful informal fellowship. In addi- | 


tion, Mrs. Goodman had displayed throughout the house 
the many articles and curios which she had brought 
with her from her recent trip around the world. A mis- 
sionary stationed in each room furnished a missionary 
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atmosphere by explaining the various articles and their 
uses. The third feature was the monthly dinner of the 
Chicago Baptist Social Union. After a sumptuous ban- 
quet President Coleman as guest of honor proved that 
he was not only an eloquent orator on denominational 
affairs but also a brilliant after-dinner speaker. 

This review of a significant denominational meeting 
certainly affords justification for the impression that 
the tide of missionary interest and enthusiasm among 
Northern Baptists is actually turning. The final sub- 
stantiation of this, however, rests with the churches 
themselves. With the assurance of the Master’s unfailing 
presence and with loyalty to His cause in the hearts of 
all His followers the needs of the current year, now within 
four months of its close, can easily be met, and the task 
of the new year, projected at Chicago, can ‘be faced with 
confidence and hope. 








It Is Our Business 


BY W. C. COLEMAN 
President of the Northern Baptist Convention 


THE DENOMINATION FACING A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


ARVHE annual Unified Budget requirement of 
= our Northern Baptist Convention to sus- 





} and ficiently employed. On the basis of 
SZ early collections throughout our denomi- 
nitions: only _F 435,000 of this may be expected from our 
churches. For several years only a portion of this 
million-dollar difference has been raised. And the pres- 
ent volume of activity does not include Utopian plans 
for expansion on the part of our staff or the conscientious, 
devoted missionary in the field. Jt represents only the 
carrying out of a program within the minimum require- 
ments asked for and needed, not simply consented to, by 
the recipients of the service rendered. 





FIFTY-EIGHT UNITS IN UNIFIED BUDGET 


There are 58 units of activity comprising our financing 
requirements, which maintain City Missions in 18 cities; 
foster State: Missions and promote work of Boards and 
Missionaries in 36 states; direct all Foreign Mission 
Service in British India, Burma, Assam, Bengal-Orissa, 
China, Japan, Philippine Islands, Belgian Congo and 
Europe; conduct all Home Mission Service among 
foreign populations, Negroes and Indians in North 
America, Central America, Cuba, Porto Rico and Haiti; 
give financial assistance to aged and disabled ministers 
and missionaries, their widows and dependant orphan 
children; assist those of our 63 colleges, secondary 


schools, theological seminaries and training schools, which 
need financial aid; stimulate missionary education and 
service to Baptist students in state educational institu- 
promote Sunday schools and Baptist young 


tions; 


people’s work; assist foreign-speaking Baptist bodies; 
extend religious education and community service in our 
churches; and correlate and coordinate this entire work. 


REQUIREMENT LARGER THAN INCOME 


With the impetus of the New World Movement, our 
denomination built up in home and foreign fields a cer- 
tain volume of work. The developments were on a scale 
justified by the receipts of that period, and the resulting 
budgets have been well within the limits of a reasonable 
financial expectancy. Diminishing returns have not 
merely checked the progress which a world-wide revival 
of interest in religion made possible. The decline in 
receipts forced in many cases an actual curtailment of 
enterprises full of promise for the spread of Christianity. 
When, after the New World Movement, subscriptions 
showed a declining trend, representatives of all our par- 
ticipating organizations met to scrutinize the whole 
record of expenditures, and to discover the level of 
budget requirements for the maintenance, not the expan- 
sion, of activity for which our denomination had become 
responsible. 

The decreasing income and unchanging volume of our 
activity necessitated an actual decrease in work. There 
was nothing else to do. What then is the present situa- 
tion in several of our fifty-eight units? 

Our Women’s American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, having no place to retrench except in the number 
of its missionaries, has actually eighty-six less mission- 
aries today than in 1920! It has been necessary for this 
organization to withdraw entirely from several schools. 
In the judgment of many it has retrenched too much. 
It has not undertaken any new work in five years. 

In the Foreign Mission Field, sixteen furloughed people 
were unable to return to their fields through inability to 
finance the project. This seriously affects the activities 
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abroad through this inability to send back experienced, 
trained and efficient workers, and such turnover jeop- 
ardizes future progress. 

In the case of the aged minister and missionary a 
living allowance of less than $1.00 a day is apportioned. 
to them! When cuts are made, budget deficiencies seri- 
ously interfere with the actual living expenses of these 
aged and disabled servants of the churches. 


SomE ScHoots FacInG BANKRUPTCY 


We have sixty-one schools and colleges with an invest- 
ment of over $138,000,000. The operating income of 
these institutions is over $13,000,000 yearly. Some of 
them are in strong financial situations, but on the other 
hand some are in serious straits. Since 1917 there has 
been an actual increase of almost 50 per cent in attend- 
ance. Students pay from one-half to two-thirds of the 
cost of their tuition. Therefore, each additional student 
is a liability. Facing this increasing enrollment of stu- 
dents these institutions are yearly compelled to receive 
diminishing grants from our Boards., Several are actually 
facing bankruptcy. Only the ge» .srosity of their credi- 
tors allows them to go on at all! 1. some of these schools 
are lost, a loss will be sustained which cannot be recov- 
ered in two generations. 


First ALTERNATIVE Is RETREAT FROM 
OBJECTIVES GAINED 


If the additional sum required to complete the needed 
Unified Budget is not raised, the volume of activity 
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must be reduced to a point at which the expenses will 
be within the amount contributed by the churches. 
If this course is pursued, it will mean a withdrawal or 
evacuation from the advanced points of our accomplish- 
ments attained through the expenditure of a vast amount 
of time, through the giving of large sums of money, and 
through the sacrifice of many human lives. It is esti- 
mated that the capital investment in the property con- 
trolled by our denomination and used in its work is 
more than $50,000,000. A general withdrawal from the 
field would precipitate a general crisis. 


SECOND ALTERNATIVE TO HoLtp GROUND 


To raise the additional $1,000,000 necessary to com- 
plete the accepted Unified Budget will meet the need of 
the present volume of activity, maintain at home and 
in the foreign fields the standing of our denomination in 
a manner worthy of our Baptist heritage, and conserve 
our investment of fifty million dollars. 

Our various organizations, reluctant to yield ground in 
the face of unprecedented responses, have resorted to 
temporary expedients. It is impossible to continue in 
this manner, for if we do we shall preserve the form 
without the substance of a great organism. If we do not 
secure the Unified Budget total, we are in a position 
similar to that of a householder whose family is too large 
for the building, and who not only refuses to build an 
addition or even keep the building in repair, but season 
after season tears part of the old building down. It isa 
general problem of our time, which we Baptists must do 
our part to solve, if Christianity is to remain the bulwark 
of civilization and a power against forces which, un- 
restrained by religion, will certainly disrupt society in 
America as they have done elsewhere. The situation 
ought to be solved before the crisis comes. 


OBJECTIVE CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED 


It is necessary to find resources outside the present 
expected contributions from the churches, which will in- 
crease the local church benevolence quotas or insure a 
sum as supplemental to the church quotas. We must 
appeal to those who are willing not merely to do their 
part as measured by a general average responsibility 
according to income, but to supplement what would be 
in other circumstances a fair annual pledge with the 
most generous gifts possible. The additional one million 
must be raised by individuals increasing their subscrip- 
tions to their churches, or increasing their gifts outside the 
churches. There should be a large denominational con- 
sciousness as to the magnitude of the volume of our 
activities, leading the churches to adopt a higher stand- 
ard of giving. Stronger and more prosperous churches 
should give the same sum for missions as their current 
expense budget. Our smallest and weakest churches 
should at least give one-fourth as much for missions as 
for current expense. The general purpose then is to 
lift the standards of giving in relation to other church 
expenditures. Vast sums of money in the hands of Bap- 
tists are being distributed for many worthy causes outside 
the denomination. Those causes which are fostered and 
managed by the denominational forces themselves are those 
not receiving their just proportion of the money. 

Never before in our Baptist history have our mem- 
bers had an opportunity to use their money to a better 
advantage for accomplishing permanent things in the 




















cause of the Kingdom. It is believed that our activities’ 
channel offers the most fruitful field for investments that 
can be made. This channel is provided for those of our 
Baptists having larger than ordinary incomes who can 
thus adequately discharge their obligation to the King- 
dom, an obligation which they must accept because of 
their material prosperity. 


Our PART IN THE PROGRAM 


We are Northern Baptists. For years we have sub- 
scribed and subscribed liberally to our churches and to 
the undertakings of our denomination. Now the time 
has come when every loyal Baptist of means must fully 
realize that our denomination is facing a serious problem 
which, if not immediately solved, will result in nothing 
short of a great retreat. This retreat must be averted, 
but it can only be averted by the sacrificial gifts of those 
persons of more than ordinary means—those who can 
make a substantial subscription without reducing their con- 
tribution to the local budget. 

Every denominational program has come up from 
small beginnings and bitter struggles. They have not 
just happened; they have been built by the sacrifice and 
gifts of men and women who have paid the price in time, 
effort and money. We are now asked to conserve these 
investments in which we have had a minor part. 

Our denomination’s history teems with avowed sacri- 
ficial, consecrated effort, blazing the pioneer trails lead- 
ing to our Christian achievements of today. Its course 
is stamped by the ever-continuing supreme purpose of 
the founders—ever fostering world-wide service. We 
have enlarged our power to serve to meet the evergrowing 
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demands of our ever enlarging Baptist constituency. 
The church body that ignores its duty to missions 
sooner or later loses its chance to serve God. No one 
else will do our work for us. Jt costs churches to build 
schools and missions, but it costs immensely more not to 
build them. Thank God for the vision and common sac- 
rifice of our Christian men and women who founded and 
built up these institutions! 

We Northern Baptists cannot evade this issue! The 
future of these institutions and our churches are bound 
together inseparably. To stint one is to dim the glory 
of the other. Northern Baptists! We have the num- 
bers. We have the wealth. We have the men, women 
and children seeking this service. Let us maintain our 
program that it may be worthy of ourselves, of our noble 
churches, and of our God. This present hour, as no hour 
before, is the hour of destiny in our Christian program! 

Kipling says, ““We can make good all losses except the 
loss of turning back.” With mighty faith in the past 
and with a sound knowledge of the present, with a firm 
conviction, broad vision, and boundless enthusiasm for 
the future, let us: 


Give our heart and set our hand to the task 
before us to raise the standard of giving to these 
causes, thus securing the additional one million 
dollars necessary to sustain our present volume 
of work, that we may continue to meet the re- 
sponsibility God has put upon us. 


May God grant to each of us the vision to see his duty 
and the unselfishness with which to perform it! 
T?’s our business! 





Youth Seeking Truth 


YOUNG woman missionary was walking home 
A from a Bible class in a large city in West China. 

She was conscious that for some time a young man 
had been following her, but since it was two o’clock in 
the afternoon she was not worried. Unintentionally she 
dropped her handkerchief, and the man stepped up to 
offer it. He was young and very polite, and asked if he 
might continue walking with her as they were going in 
the same direction. They had barely exchanged two 
sentences of general conversation, when he said: 

“Do you believe Jesus is living today? Do you believe 
He has a message that can help my country and my 
people in this present time?” 

He continued speaking, and she learned that he was an 
officer in the Anti-Christian Society of that city. Since 





attending its meetings he has become convinced that its 
members did not know much about the very things they 
were opposing. He said they were led into the movement 
by outsiders. But he had become curious to know more 
about Jesus and the lives of His followers. 

“There must be some power in a religion that brings 
you from your country across the sea and helps you to 
live here even against opposition. I want to know more 
about that power your Jesus gives. May I come to see 
you in your home and learn more of the truths of His 
message?” 

This is one of many hungry, earnest souls in China 
today, wanting to know the truth. Is it not worth while 
keeping our missionaries there to tell them of Jesus and 
His message for sin-sick China? 
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THE WORLD FIELDS 








A CYCLONE in early November caused 
heavy property losses in Nellore, South 
India, and its vicinity. All missionaries 
were reported to be safe. 
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MEMBERS of the Baptist Association, 
which met in Sun Wu Hsien this fall, 
marched through the city and held an 
evangelistic service in an open square. 
Seventy registered delegates and many 
visitors attended. Practically every one 
marched in the procession and one after 
another preached the gospel, for an hour 
and a half. Anti-Christian schoolboys 
were present, but no disturbance of any 
kind occurred. 
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THERE ARE Now thirteen self-support- 
ing churches in Porto Rico that are the 
out-growth of the work of the Home Mis- 
sion Societies in that country. In Cuba 
thirteen pastors are paid by Cuban funds. 
In Mexico the Baptist forces are earnestly 
endeavoring to provide meeting houses 
at particularly needy points without wait- 
ing for help from Northern Baptists. 
There are many more places in Mexico 
where services cannot be held by reason 
of rigid adherence to the government re- 
quirements that public worship be held 
in a building especially dedicated to re- 
ligious purposes. The Home Mission So- 
ciety has spared its operating budget in 
all of the Latin American fields at the 
expense of the church edifice funds. The 
Church Edifice Department stands well- 
nigh helpless before the needs of Latin 
America. Says Missionary Riggs of Porto 
Rico, ‘‘We lack houses but not hearers.” 
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On THE Sona Bata field of Belgian 
Congo, 275 people had been vaptized 
from the beginning of the year until the 
middle of September. This is an eight 
and a half months’ record in the seventh 
year of the great revival in this field. 
Rev. Thomas Moody also reported at 
that time the largest matondo (thanks- 
giving) service ever held in Sona Bata, 
2,000 having attended. 
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A Baptist layman of Tarrytown, N.Y , 
hearing that the hospital maintained by 
the Home Mission Society in Puebla, 
Mexico, needed a phonograph for the 
entertainment of the convalescent pa- 


tients, has donated a large, beautiful in- 
strument which Miss Rosalie Olson took 
back with her on the S. S. Mexico which 
sailed from New York November 17. 
The nurses and patients will have a 
happier Christmas by reason of the 
thoughtfulness of this generous brother. 
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EIGHT MILES from Puebla, Mexico, on a 
tramway, lies Covodonga, a little town 
where there is a cotton mill employing 
1,100 men, only a third of whom live in 
the place. Many walk two and three 
hours a day to and from work. Week- 
day services are held in the home of a 
believer whose zeal for the cause reminds 
one of Mary and Martha. Her house is 
filled with the sick when Dr. F. L. 
Meadows, of the Baptist Hospital in 
Puebla, goes there for clinics. 
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SECRETARY A. Le Grand of Wisconsin 
writes that Appleton has one of the 
best educational plants in the state, al- 
though not as,large or as expensive as 
some other plants. The entire cost was 
about $45,000. Dr. Le Grand says the 
Department of Architecture of the Home 
Mission Society is directly responsible 
for the plans which were the basis of 
this finely equipped building. 





MISS HAZEL MANN AT “DOANE REST,” 
BAGINO, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Tue Curna Baptist Publication So- 
ciety is asking that each Mission repre- 
sented on its Board appoint a missionary 
to produce and distribute new literature. 
It is believed that at this time, when con- 
tact with the people is far more difficult 
than usual, a generous distribution of the 
right kind of literature will do much good. 
Miss Abby Sanderson of Swatow, South 
China, was a delegate to the recent meet- 
ing of the Board, and is much interested 
in the project. 
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Boys wHO Do NoT know one English 
word from another set the type for the 
Congo News Letter, painstakingly picking 
out the letters as they follow the copy 
before them. This means a great deal of 
proofreading for the Editor, Rev. J. E. 
Geil. To correct an error these Congo 
boys count in the number of letters to the 
place where the mistake has occurred and 
make the necessary change. Whoever 
has read this little paper that gathers up 
interesting stories of Christian progress 
in Africa, knows the excellent [result 
which is attained by this slow and careful 
labor. . 
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THERE HAS BEEN a growing earnestness 
lately among the Christian students of 
the Mary Colby School in Yokohama, 
Japan. Miss Winifred Acock writes: 
“For a number of weeks before the end 
of the term, they had been holding spe- 
cial prayer meetings of their own for a 
half hour before school each Thursday 
morning. Besides teaching in the Sunday 
school, the students conduct classes in 
other sunday schools. A new oppor- 
tunity has recently been offered by the 
city. In one of the worst parts of Yoko- 
hama social relief work has been started, 
and our school has been invited to under- 
take the religious work there.”’ 
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THE JAPANESE at Sacramento, Cal., 
have outgrown their present quarters and 
two additional lots with building have 
been secured for this growing work. The 
Negro church at Sacramento will be able 
to leave its dilapidated building when 
the new building is dedicated. This will 
cost $20,000 when completed as planned, 
the Northern California State Conven- 
tion and Home Mission Society cooper- 
ating in the project. 











LEAVING THE DAILY CHAPEL SERVICE 
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Central Philippine College News 


By Rev. F. H. Rose or ILo1Lo 


The most interesting and the most en- 
couraging thing that has happened at the 
Central Philippine College in many a 
month, perhaps in many a year, occurred 
here yesterday afternoon when all of the 
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cart and cow, and as they carried their 
own beds and trunks to the old bamboo 
building formerly occupied by the girls, 
they returned bringing the girls’ belong- 
ings to the men’s dormitory. The transfer 
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OUTSIDE ONE OF THE CLASS ROOMS 


girls. Two nights before, their old build- 
ing was raided twice by robbers, who 
broke open three or four trunks and took 
what little money they had. They were 
caught in the act and jumped out of the 
window when the lights were turned on. 
But they left behind them evidences of 
very serious intentions, namely a bottle 
of kerosene oil and a box of matches. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW DORMITORY FOR BOYS 


college men, of their own initiative, 
unanimously voted to vacate their beau- 
tiful new dormitory in favor of the Cen- 
tral girls. Not only did they vole to do it, 
or rather sign a resolution to do it—they 
did it, with dispatch. They secured a 





OUTSIDE THE DINING HALL. 


ALL STUDENTS HAVE THEIR 
MEALS HERE 


did not begin till about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, so that the boys had to work 
till some time after dark to complete the 
task. Not only college men worked, but 
many of the high school boys also joined 
in, as if it were real fun. It was, for the 


OUTSIDE THE INDUSTRIAL SHOP. 


Even this was hardly necessary, if one 
wished to burn a dry bamboo building. 
This old hut, built four years ago, without 
appropriation, except from the pockets of 
the missionaries, is altogether unsuitable 
for girls, anyway. It is too low to the 





INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IS 
GIVEN EVERY STUDENT ' 
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ground, making it quite accessible by 
the windows, if one would try to rob the 
place. Most of the windows are heavily 
screened to prevent such intrusion, 
greatly adding to the fire risk. Although 
the new building for girls is now already 
under construction, it will be several 
months before they may move into it. 
The men have, therefore, most generously 
loaned the girls their dormitory until such 
time as their own is ready for another 
jolly transfer. We hope that this may 
take place by Thanksgiving time or by 
Christmas at the latest. 

This same men’s dormitory, now ii 
tened “Franklin Hall” in honor of our 
Foreign Secretary, Dr. Franklin, by a 
vote of the Board of Trustees at their last 
meeting, has been the shelter of a big 
group of happy girls once before. At the 
time of the Annual Christian Endeavor 
Convention which met at the school last 
Thanksgiving, the college men likewise 
voluntarily vacated it in their favor. 
When these things take place, the mis- 
sionary takes on new courage, feeling 
again that his work has, after all, been 
bearing fruit in the hearts of our students, 
fruit which readily ripens at a crisis. 

Readers of Missions will wish to join 
heartily with us in congratulating Rev. 
A. E. Bigelow, who received his Doctor of 
Divinity degree at Shurtleff College last 
commencement. The honor was con- 
ferred in recognition of the valuable work 
in Visayan which Dr. Bigelow has done 
on the field, writing a Visayan Grammar, 
a revision of the Bible and editing a local 
Visayan paper. The granting of this de- 
gree puts a doctor on our Faculty. 


The Chengtu School for the Blind 


The West China Missionary News for 
July-August gives the following report of 
the School for the Blind in Chengtu, by its 
superintendent, Mr. H. J. Openshaw: 

“The readers of the News, many of 
whom are friends of the school, will be 
glad to know that we have had a very 
successful term, and that the future is 
full of promise. The enrolment has been 
25, of whom six are girls. The examina- 
tions show a good average in work done, 
and in some cases an unusual aptitude 
for music, some of the little fellows play- 
ing the organ wonderfully well, and being 
efficient at the flute and the Chinese fid- 
dle. One or two have had to drop regular 
studies and are putting in full time in the 
work department, making rattan chairs. 
This department we hope to enlarge in 
the near future and it will become par- 
tially self-supporting. 

“We have taken in one little deaf and 
dumb boy and he is a great help to the 
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blind boys, but as yet we are without the 
means to secure a teacher for this depart- 
ment, so the little fellow acts as ‘eyes’ 
for the blind boys, and works at baskets 
and chairs. He has grown quite profi- 
cient. 

“The school continues at the splendid 
Temple property made available to us 
by General Yang Sen, though the soldiers 
have tried to gain possession at various 
times. One of the senior students was 
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suddenly called home—he was one of the 
boys from Mienchow, Dzeo Chin-sen, a 
very good student and devoted little 
Christian. He was ailing for a day or two, 
was sent to the hospital, and died before 
they even had a chance properly to diag- 
nose the case. 

“The boys are a great help in our 
church services, and one has been playing 
regularly for us at the street chapel meet- 
ings three times a week.” 





Top: Exterior of Girls’ Dormitory at Central Philippine College. 





Center: Interior of same 
Dormitory. Bottom: By way of contrast, interior of Boys’ Dormitory, Central Philip- 
pine College. 
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Missionary Receipts Increase 


There is good cheer in the holiday news 
budget of the Board of Missionary Cooper- 
ation. Item one touches the ever im- 
portant subject of revenue. Missionary 
receipts from the churches of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention for the first six 
months of the current fiscal year were 
larger by $182,200 than for the corres- 
ponding period last year. The total was 
$1,914,873-94, and that, again, was the 
largest for a like period in four years. It 
is difficult not to be an optimist in the 
face of the returns for half a year, and 
yet one knows very well that the only 
prudent course is sternly to repress re- 
joicing over past performance and put 
the enthusiasm into an effort to make a 
still better record for the remaining 
months of the year. That would be an 
achievement worth celebrating. It would 
be proof beyond question of an upturn 
and its good effect on the morale of mis- 
sions would be quite beyond calculation. 

Item two touches the extraordinary 
success of the Honor Roll of churches for 
the six months ending October 31. With 
eight reporting areas yet to hear from, 
there were 1562 churches listed as having 
paid one-half of their annual missionary 
quotas on or before that date. This 
figure, although incomplete, is larger than 
the total of the Honor Roll for the single 
month of May that was posted at the 
convention in Chicago. If to make a 
good beginning of the year was fine, what 
shall we say of the churches which have 
through six months (and those in other 
times the leanest of the year) given faith- 
ful help to missions? It is a splendid 
showing and encourages one to believe 
that this year the denomination will not 
only register an advance, but do it in a 
large and generous way. 

The laymen, stirred by the example of 
President Coleman, are acting vigorously 
in regard to the extra million dollars to 
be raised by means of individual gifts— 
that million without which the budget 
will be short even if the churches con- 
tribute every dollar that is asked of them. 


The Laymen’s Luncheon in New York 


Missions has spoken editorially of the 
Laymen’s Luncheon Conference which 
took place at the Downtown Club in New 
York on November 14th. In personnel 
and discussion and action it was all the 


editorial indicates, and even more. There 
is a spirit engendered and felt in such a 
group that evades reporting or descrip- 
tion, but it was not missed by those 
present who have talked with our re- 
porter. Mr. James C. Colgate presided, 
and no one has a happier way of doing 
that. Mr. Coleman’s plea for action that 
will lift the denomination over the danger 
line and replace a standard of precarious 
maintenance with one of positive success 
strongly appealed to men who are not 
accustomed to deal in failures. His 
statement that a missionary enterprise 
can no more stand still than a business 
enterprise, that it must goforward or go 
back, was another argument that needed 
no emphasis in that company. 

What followed his address and his 
closing challenge may thus be recorded 
for the future Baptist historian. From 
the business men present came warm 
expressions of approval. With every mis- 
sion, Christian center and Baptist school 
more prosperous in a spiritual sense—in 
terms of souls won—than ever before, it 
seemed to these men intolerable that a 
policy of merely trying to hold the line 
should even be considered. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., earnestly 
commended the denominational plans 
and President Coleman’s effort to induce 
laymen to assume leadership. He moved 
that a committee be appointed to raise 
$500,000, one-half of the sum needed to 
avoid a deficit in this year’s budget; the 
motion, seconded by Wilfred W. Fry of 
Philadelphia, was unanimously carried. 
This action was a direct response to Mr. 
Coleman’s address, in which he said that 
if a limited number of laymen of more 
than average means would undertake to 
provide half of the essential extra mil- 
lion, he would raise the other half among 
the rank and file of the denomination. 


The committee authorized by the adop- 
tion of Mr. Rockefeller’s motion, will 
cooperate with other influential laymen 
of the denomination in the matter of 
getting the money for this year’s budget, 
and in helping to create a body of opinion 
favorable to that permanent lifting of the 
standard of giving for which President 
Coleman appealed. 

Those who attended the luncheon in- 
cluded: New York Metropolitan: John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Edward L. Ballard, 
James C. Colgate, Trevor Arnett, F. A. 
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Cole, Richard Edie, Jr., Arthur M. Har- 
ris, E. P. Harriott, Bayard M. Hedrick, 
Orrin R. Judd, Wm. Travers Jerome, Jr., 
George S. Knapp, Wm. H. MacMurray, 
H. J. Manson, R. S. McNeil, Carl E. 
Milliken, H. O. Patterson, W. S. Richard- 
son, F. S. Robinson, T. Raymond St. 
John, George U. Tompers, C. C. Tilling- 
hast, Chas. H. Sears, W. H. Bowler. 

Connecticut: W. J. Grippen, Bridge- 
port; T. T. Phillips, Robert W. Crawford, 
New Haven. 

Illinois: Ernest Ridgeway, Chicago. 

Kansas: W. C. Coleman, Wichita. 

Massachusetts: A. M. Chandler, Edgar 
C. Lane, Alton L. Miller, J. F. Rood and 
Albert L. Scott, all of Boston. 

Maine: W. H. Holman, Portland. 

Michigan: R. E. Olds, Lansing; Grant 
M. Hudson, Washington, D. C. 

New Hampshire: Chas. W. Tobey, 
Manchester. 

New Jersey: Russell Colgate, West 
Orange; Samuel Mueller, Maplewood. 

New York State: Charles King, Johns- 
town. 

Pennsyivania: W. W. Fry and Wm. 
D. Gherky, Philadelphia; Henry E. Cole, 
Pittsburgh; E. H. Mack, Erie; A. L. 
Bates, Meadville. 

Rhode Island: Wallace L. Pond, 
Providence; Roscoe Phillips, Pawtucket. 


The Association Rallies 


These rallies, or special midyear meet- 
ings of Baptist Associations, which have 
been arranged by the Field Activities 
Committee as its campaign program, with 
the cordial cooperation of the Association 
Committees, are treated editorially and 
in the impressions which follow. Up to 
Thanksgiving nine teams were in the 
field. Special sessions of associations were 
held as follows: East Washington 5 asso- 
ciations; Ohio 17; Pennsylvania 4; New 
York 9; Oregon 4; Idaho 3; Minnesota 5; 
North Dakota 3. Between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas the appointments called 
for 3 rallies in Colorado, 11 in Kansas, 12 
in New York, 11 in Nebraska, 8 in New 
Jersey, 1 each in Utah, Nevada and 
Arizona; completing the list up to 1928. 

The dates for January are: Pennsyl- 
vania 16; South Dakota 3; Southern 
California 8. In January, running over 
into February: Iowa 14; Ohio 12; Con- 
necticut 6; Illinois 13; Michigan 11; 
Massachusetts, February 20 to March 9, 
15; Indiana, February 1 to March 31, 
33; West Virginia, March 1-31, 22. This 
makes 98 meetings held up to January 1, 
and 153 yet to beheld, and also shows the 
extent of territory covered. Some other 
associations are planning meetings for 
February and March. City meetings 
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_have been held in Indianapolis, Twin 
City Association, (Minneapolis and St. 
Paul) Milwaukee, Chicago and Wil- 
mington, and in January meetings are 
listed for Pittsburgh, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo and North Philadelphia. 


Two Team Members Give Impressions 


VisITs TO E1GHT ASSOCIATIONS IN 
CENTRAL WESTERN NEw YorK 


The customary limiting of the annual 
association meetings to one day’s session 
has crowded out adequate presentation 
of the denominational program. The 
mid-year meeting permits the considera- 
tion of the wider interests and obliga- 
tions. The almost universal verdict of 
those in attendance was that the asso- 
ciation provided the best opportunity to 
bring together the denominational ser- 
vants (secretaries and missionaries) and 
the representatives of the church; that 
the association was the logical unit of 
promotion. It was small enough to per- 
mit interchange of plans between church 
and church, and conference between the 
church representatives and the secretaries 
and missionaries. 

Further, the advantage of the associa- 
tion is apparent in that there is an al- 
ready existing organization, the officers 
of which can be used to promote the 
meeting. Also, loyalty exists to which 
appeal can be made, and results can be 
conserved by using the Associational 
Committee. 

I was impressed by the serious way 
representatives regarded the quotas as- 
signed to their churches. Apparently the 
fine Baptist doctrine of independence is 
being supplemented by a sense of inter- 
dependence. The representatives were 
impressed by the wide gap between the 
amount of quota due and the amounts 
paid in. A number of church treasurers 
promptly remitted amounts that had 
been collected, and the necessity of 
keeping up payment month by month 
was made clear to many who had not 
realized it before. 

The meetings were not attended by 
large numbers, but were representative. 
Eighty per cent. of the churches were 
represented by pastor and at least one 
delegate. The conference hours indicated 
that the people desired to know. This 
should be our incentive to get the knowl- 
edge into the minds of the people, and 
then trust their hearts for providing for 
its continuance and enlargement. 


SIXTEEN ASSOCIATIONS IN OHIO; MINNE- 
SOTA AND NorTH DAKOTA 

A member of the team in the States 

named above notes the following obser- 

vations growing out of the association 
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rallies in which he had part. (1) The 
State Secretaries had carefully planned 
the work, and the Associational Com- 
mittees in most instances carried out the 
details in a commendable way. (2) The 
pastors of the entertaining churches were 
enthusiastic about the meetings. (3) 
The afternoon and evening sessions were 
fairly well attended, and the churches 
were generally represented. (4) The 
association is the natural grouping for 
such meetings, as there is already in 
existence an organization, and the officers 
can be used to promote the meetings. 
(5) In every association there wasa fine 
spirit, delightful fellowship, and keen 
interest in the program. (6) Many 
questions were asked, showing this in- 
terest. The meetings disclosed the 
ignorance on the part of a large number 
of our people concerning the denomina- 
tion, its organization, scope, and the 
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greatness of its service to the world. 
(7) There was always great interest in 
securing information, and many asked 
that this information be placed in pam- 
phlet form fordistribution in thechurches. 
Much of this has been done, but the dis- 
tribution has been limited. (8) Every 
member of the team rendered fine serv- 
ice, and there was a genuine exhibition 
of cooperation in presenting the whole 
program. (9) In two associations in 
North Dakota delegates drove sixty 
miles through a snow storm to attend the 
meetings, and a delegation of Russian 
Baptists drove forty miles to Minot. 
These impressions represent fairly the 
experience of all the teams which have 
rendered such effective service in making 
the denomination, its plans, purposes, 
and needs known in a real way to large 
numbers of our people, who in turn will 
become mediums of correct information. 


1 
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New Books of Interest 


The Story of Jesus, as told by His Four 
Friends, is the title of Mrs. Helen Barrett 
Montgomery’s latest book, issued by the 
Judson Press. In this volume Mrs. 
Montgomery has woven one story out 
of the four Gospels, combining their 
narratives and presenting a consecutive 
story in readable and attractive form. 
Others have done the same thing, but 
this work differs in that she uses her own 
Centenary Translation of the New Testa- 
ment. Fortunately for the readers, the 
publishers have used a size of type that 
can be read without detriment to the 
eyes, and the volume is both readable 
and attractive. Instead of preserving 
the consecutive narrative, she has brought 
together the teaching of Jesus on par- 
ticular themes, such as Prayer, the Sab- 
bath, and Property. The sub-headings 
are like those in her translation. Every- 
thing has been done to attract readers to 
this story which will never grow old in 
interest. Mrs. Montgomery says in her 
Foreword: “During the year, the nine- 
teenth-hundred anniversary of the be- 
ginning of the public ministry of Jesus, 
it seems particularly fitting that we should 
give special study to the story of that 
ministry contained in the Four Gospels. 
In the hope that many may read and 
read again the story of that Life that 
transfigured life, I am sending out this 
Life of Jesus.” (Judson Press, $1.25.) 


As a method of testing one’s knowledge 
of Bible facts, incidents, geography and 
teachings perhaps nothing more enlight- 
ening has been found than the book of 
1,500 questions with answers, or topical 
quizzes on all parts of the Bible, which 
has been issued by Amos R. Wells, editor 
of the Christian Endeavor W orld, under the 
title Know Your Bible. Try it, and see 
how surprised you will be at what you do 
not know. There is much in the test to 
interest, and it all leads to more know- 
ledge of the “Greatest Book in the 
World.” (W. A. Wilde Co., Boston.) 


The Collected Poems of Amos R. Wells 
make a volume of 250 large pages in fine 
type, a surprising output in magazines 
and papers during many years. Gathered 
in this more permanent form they dis- 
close the character as well as the versa- 
tility of the author. The range is wide, 
and the poems touch on the varied ex- 
periences of life, the truths of revelation, 
the beauties of nature, the Bible, great 
books and great men, and the secrets of a 
happy and useful life. There is not much 
that has escaped the vigilant eye and 
versifying mood of the poet, who is prac- 
tical and humorous, yet always reverent 
when dealing with sacred things. One 
who wishes quotations for almost any 
condition or situation or season of the 
year will do well to have this volume at 
hand. (Published by the Christian En- 
deavor World, Boston.) 
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Time of Testing in China 


In response to many requests for more 
news from China, we are giving excerpts 
from several letters received as this goes 
to press. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that conditions change over night 
in this land of war and unrest. 

Miss Vida Hill writes interestingly of 
the situation as it was in the autumn. 
Miss Hill was the author of the attractive 
leaflet, ‘““Ningpo Candles.” 

“During the spring term, when mis- 
sionaries were refugees from inland sta- 
tions, we ail hoped that surely by the 
first of September when schools were due 
to open for the new school year, we could 
return to our designated work. The 
school condition in Chekiang has been 
most unsatisfactory all summer, and is 
now also (September). 

In Ningpo a local group which is both 
anti-foreign and anti-Christian came into 
the girls’ high school (Riverside Girls’ 
Academy) and tried to put out the 
several teachers and some forty girls 
who were holding summer school, though 
the constant presence of the antagonistic 
men nearly wore them out. The men are 
still there, the last I heard a few days 
ago, and the regular school has had to 
postpone the opening of the fall term. 
Our other schools in Ningpo, all in 
Shaohsing, all in Huchow, and one in 
Hangchow, have been able to open. One 
other school in Hangchow and all in 
Kinhwa cannot open now, though the 
one in Hangchow may be able to before 
you receive this letter. Each school has 
a Chinese principal and corps of teachers, 
and they are carrying on without the 
missionary being there. 

Because of the conditions, and upon 
the advice of the consuls and Chinese 
leaders who are our friends in the lo- 
calities where we work, it has seemed best 
that the missionaries do not return in- 
land to live. Men may come and go to 
supervise and confer, but women may not 
go at all. At the mission committee meet- 
ings last week three of us were trans- 
ferred to teach here at Shanghai College 
and academy, to fill vacancies of several 
on furlough, and other needs. The college 
is paying for an additional Chinese 
teacher in our several schools so that 
teachers already there will not be over- 
loaded. The college and academy have 
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over 800 enrolled and here. There are 
over 90 girls in the college, the largest 
number yet. I am living in the Woman’s 
Building in one of tke rooms arranged 
for the missionary women of the faculty. 
My teaching schedule includes English 
for the sub-freshmen, and a _ senior 
academy class. There is also advisory 
work for the Y.W.C.A., chapel music in the 
academy, and various activities such as 
orchestra, a Sunday school class, etc. I 
am still on several committees of the 
mission, three of which use the Chinese 
language in the meetings, so I have 
to keep up with my study of that. I want 
time for personal contact with those in 
my classes, for I feel this is to be the most 
important part of the work here. There 
are wonderful opportunities for Christian 
service among these young people, who 
so soon will be leaders in China.” 


“STANDING By” 


By Mrs. F. W. Gopparp, SHAOHSING, 
East CHINA 


I want to write some news that has 
just cheered my heart, and so prove to 
you that mission work in China is not 
finished, and the interest in Christianity 
has not died out. You may have heard 
that here in East China many of our 
mission schools are carrying on under the 
Chinese principals, working under diffi- 
culties that would cause older men and 
women worry and sleeplessness, but so 
far not one has given up. That in itself 
is proving the stuff our young college 
men and women have in them. They were 
so eager to have the Nationalist cause 
succeed, they hoped so much from it, that 
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to have it turn anti-foreign, anti-Chris- 
tian, take over schools and churches and 
turn out the very teachers who had wel- 
comed them, has been a great blow. They 
still hope, but they are not deserting the 
church of Christ, they are standing by. 
In Shaohsing the little kindergarten 
opened and is carried on by one of our 
girls, who is a graduate of the Hangchow 
High School and kindergarten course. I 
had written to her telling her how much 
I missed the daily greeting of the children, 
for they always gathered about me to 
say “good morning” when I went over. 
In return she sent to me a little letter 
that I shall always treasure, for on the 
outside it said, “From the kindergarten 
children, written by their own hands.” 
The characters are crooked and big and 
straggling, but I could read them and 
literally translated they run as follows: 
“Our dearly loved Mrs. Goddard, how 
are you? Your little friends want to send 
their respects to you. We hope you can 
soon come back. We are well, and your 
dog is well also. Let your heart be at 
rest. (I am not sure whether that is in 
regard to the dog or to them; as they are 
afraid of the dog, it might be either). 
Goodbye from your little pupils.” 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS FROM CHINA 


Special interest in the brief excerpts 
from recent letters written to Miss 
Florence Webster, who is now at her 
home in Fargo, North Dakota, on her 
first furlough. Miss Webster’s station 
is Hangchow, East China. 

I am glad to tell you that this church 
(Hangchow Baptist) is being carried on 
as usual. The church service has always 
been well attended every Sunday. In 


spite of the unsettled situation prevailing 
here, the church members have exerted 
themselves to the best to subscribe their 
annual contributions to the church, and 
so far there is really an improvement as 
compared with last year. 


On next 
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KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN AT SHAOHSING, EAST CHINA 


Wednesday evening there will be a bap- 
tismal service in this church in which 
four applicants for the membership will 
be baptized. Of the four persons one is 
a Wayland (Boys’ School) student, and 
one a secretary of the Chinese Post Office. 
We are certainly rejoiced to see that in 
the midst of such an atmosphere there 
are persons who are so brave that they 
are happy to profess their faith in 
Jesus Christ as their Saviour. (Chinese 
pastor). 


She (one of the missionaries) was told 
to come late, about five o’clock, as they 
had their prayer meeting about three. 
When they got there at five, the prayer 
meeting was still going on, and there were 
sixty people, young and old, all of the 
highest type Chinese, and they had been 
there praying since three o’clock. Miss — 
said that when they went in they were 
just pleading for China in the humblest 
way you can imagine. The hostess told 
them that there were twenty other 
prayer meetings scattered over Shanghai 
just like this one. All are connected by 
a joint program committee. This one 
began with twelve or fifteen, and had 


grown to sixty. They meet once a week.» 


So there are bright spots. Why should 
we get discouraged? (A missionary). 


I have been frequently thinking of you 
and Union Girls’ School (Hangchow). 
I am always grateful to my old teachers 
and my dear mother school. I can never 
forget how you helped me while in school. 
Yesterday I read a book named “‘Notable 
Women of Modern China.” It is written 
by Margaret E. Burton. It is a book of 
biography of several Chinese ladies. It 
made a deep impression upon me when 
I finished it, for from it I learned how 
good and helpful you Westerners are 
towards us, and how these ladies, as 


Dr. Mary Stone and Dr. Ida Kahn, can 
be so helpful because of their Christian 
spirits. I was deeply interested in it. I 
think it’s the duty of a person to work 
and to serve for the benefit of other 
people. I have not a very strong body, 
so I am always sympathetic towards the 
sick person, and always have hoped to 
study medicine that maybe in the near 
future I could in a practical way be a 
helper to the suffering world, although I 
know I lack the ability. I am anxious to 
attend college. I long to study. But since 
my family cannot afford the educational 
expense without difficulty, I plan to 
teach for several years. (From a Chinese 
girl, graduate of Union Girls School). 


Miss Wang (one of Chinese teachers) 
said that a conference of representatives 
of mission schools was held at Union 
Girls’ School to discuss problems. Four- 
teen schools were represented. They 
appointed one or two committees to 
write a letter and interview officials. I 
think the main idea was to let the govern- 
ment authorities know what Christian 
schools are trying to do, and to get us 
before them in a right light, hoping that 
would make our chances better and 
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possibly help to counter-balance adverse 
propaganda. I think they felt the meet- 
ing had been helpful. (One of American 
teachers). 


An Embarrassing Question 

It was prayer meeting night and we 
had driven from Iloilo to Pototan as fast 
as possible, but the meeting had begun. 
We came down the street toward a lighted 
building. All seats were full; people 
stood outside the windows, the two open 
doors were crowded, and the audience 
had pushed up the aisle almost to the pul- 
pit and were lined up around the sides 
of the tiny Baptist-church building. The 
baptismal service was just beginning and 
the fine Filipino pastor in white stood in 
the home-made baptistry that was banked 
around with flowers. Five high school 
students were baptized. This scene was 
a sample of those that are being 
enacted in many places, for the claims 
of Jesus Christ presented by our devoted 
missionaries are gripping the hearts and 
lives of many students in the Philippine 
Islands. The next morning at chapel I 
was asked to speak a second time to 
these students. Before beginning my 
message I asked if anyone had a question 
about the part of the world from which I 
had just come. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation the first question was put, “How is 
Life in America?” Suppose you answer 
this questioning youth from your own 
observation —Mabelle Rae MacVeigh. 


NOTE 
Helping Hand is conducted by Mrs. 
L. J. P. Bishop; Tidings by Mrs. August 
W. Rohl; Around the Conference Table by 
Miss Ina E. Burton; Department of 
Missionary Education by Rev. William 
A. Hill; Royal Ambassadors by the 
Department of Missionary Education; 
World Wide Guild by Miss Alma J. 
Noble; Children’s World Crusade by 
Miss Mary J. Noble. The address of 
the Misses Noble is 218 Lancaster 

Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Changes on the Field 

During the fall there have been many 
changes on home mission fields. Resigna- 
tions have included the following: Frieda 
Wiebe from Katherine House; Fern Lyle, 
who had been working among a cosmo- 
politan group at St. Paul, Minn.; Ruby 
Norton, missionary among the Indians of 


Pryor, Montana; Mrs. Young Nom, mis- 
sionary at the Chung Mei Home, Berke- 
ley, Calif. To fill these and other va- 
cancies the following have been appointed: 
Margaret Templeman as club and com- 
munity worker at Katherine House; Lau- 
retta Belle Long, missionary? at Dietz 
Memorial; Sara Noyes, missionary at 
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Raymond Institute; Marjorie Hall, kin- 
dergartner for the Chinese at Seattle; 
Elsie Ryder, children’s worker at Rankin 
Christian Center; Josephine M. Brown, 
children’s worker, Italian Christian Cen- 
ter, Providence; Charlene Bonstel, Chi- 
nese Christian Center, Locke; Ruth M. 
Curtis, missionary nurse for Managua 
hospital; Fannie D. Barton for the 
Chung Mei Home. 

Elsie Ford has been transferred from 
New Haven to the Italian Christian Cen- 
ter at Newark; Luella Adams from 
Rankin to the position of headworker at 
the West End Community House of 
Boston; Anna Knop from New York 
City to River Rouge, Detroit. 

The Christian Americanization depart- 
ment has granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to Naomi Fletcher, and has ap- 
pointed Marian N. Judson to assume the 
work in the South Pacific District. Alice 
E. Jones is now off the field. 

In the schools the staffs have changed 
very little. Ida Walker has resigned from 
Santa Ana, El Salvador; Katherine 
Whitnum from Guantanamo, Cuba; Eth- 
elyn M. Cole from Mather; and Isabel 
Garcia, who was teacher in the Inter- 
national School of Monterey. Florence 
Latter has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence from the Training School at Rio 
Piedras. Celia D. Allen has been ap- 
pointed missionary-kindergartner to the 
Chinese at Seattle; Ruby Umsted and 
Marguerite Calder, who has just com- 
pleted a year of language study in China, 
to the Chinese Mission of San Francisco. 


My First Thought of My First Field 


From New England to Nicaragua one 
must take a tremendous leap. Nica- 
ragua with its barefoot, ill-clad, ignorant 
natives, its windowless mud huts, its 
utter lack of system, industry or sanita- 
tion, is vastly different from New Eng- 
land with its well-clad, educated people, 
airy homes, system, buzzing wheels of 
industry and cleanliness. But all is not 
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BEREAN CLASS AT COLEGIO HOWARD, PUEBLA, MEXICO 


contrast between New England and Nica- 
ragua. To both God has given the same 
sun, moon and stars. To New England 
God has given a few mountains, beauti- 
ful hills, whispering pines and picturesque 
lakes. He has blessed Nicaragua with a 
mountain range of wondrous height, with 
deep blue crater lakes, with waving palms 
and cocoanuts. 

The tragedy of it is that the people of 
Nicaragua do not see God, they do not 
feel Him in their hearts. To be sure, 
there are consecrated souls, earnest Chris- 
tians, sincere believers. The mission- 
aries of Nicaragua have not labored in 
vain. Could you but have witnessed my 
welcome here, your heart would have 
been full. There were special songs 
which had taken weeks of practice; there 
were sincere words of welcome and a 
beautiful bouquet of roses. Many of the 
school children welcomed me with smiling 
faces as I stepped from the train that 
first day. How could one help but love 
them from the beginning! 

When one can see the results of pa- 
tient practice and study, can see native 
talent devoted to the cause of Christ, 
and see the contrast between the uncon- 
verted and converted natives, one real- 
izes that there are great possibilities in 
Nicaragua. After a fortnight in Nica- 
ragua, if you should ask what my feelings 
are I should answer: “Thev are mixed. 
New Englanders and Nicaraguans are 
different, but there is one great likeness— 
Christ died for both.’—Marion Parker, 
Colegio Bautista, Managua, Nicaragua. 
(Miss Parker graduated from the Baptist 
Missionary Training School in June. Her 
home was in Lowell, Mass.) 


Christian Americanization Chimes 


(From Ocean to Ocean) 
Christian Americanization in the city 
of Chicago has made an advance of which 
the chairman and volunteers may justly 


be proud. Three industrial schools for 
children from foreign homes have been 
conducted, much of the work being done 
by World Wide Guilds. Parties, picnics 
and excursions have been happy features 
to brighten the regular routine of English 
lessons. Some foreign friends are sharing 
with us our Sunday church services and 
other group affairs. And best of all some 
of them have come to know Jesus Christ 
in a personal, real way. 
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We now have eleven nationalities 
among our pupils in New York City. 
Twenty volunteers meet their pupils regu- 
larly and twelve others call themselves 
“visiting friends.” Two young people’s 
societies have already taken definite tasks 
and are ready on call to do all sorts of 
service, such as putting on socials, acting 
as guides for visitors to foreign language 
conventions, hunting up pupils, as well as 
volunteering for teaching. Two other 
societies are on the lookout for oppor- 
tunities and are ready for tasks to be 
assigned. 
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“My teacher is like my sister,” said 
a bright-eyed mother. “I learn ver’ goot, 
she not use high words.” The teaching 
of English continues to be the main 
avenue of approach in the district, but 
oh, the romance of the English book. It 
opened the paths of untold service. Eng- 
lish is but an item. Perhaps the children 
or their mother need medical attention. 
The volunteer takes them to the clinic 
or hospital. During the past year some 
of the volunteer missionaries have been 
able to protect their friends from un- 
scrupulous people who would exploit 
them. Sometimes we have been too late 
to prevent this. “He kill me, but not 
mit a knife,” sobbed a widow, referring 
to the one through whom she had los} 
her possessions. Her Christian American 
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friend solved this problem of making a 
living by finding a way of establishing 
her in business. This is one of many con- 
tinued stories where the volunteer is ex- 
plaining why she did this not merely in 
words but in a life of applied Christianity. 
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Isn’t it good to know that more and 
more of our American women who have 
a wealth of friends and many interests 
are taking time to add these new friends, 
too? And are they enjoying it? Listen 
to one volunteer: ‘My Italian lady isn’t 
a foreigner to me any more. Why, I just 
love her, and she loves me. I wouldn’t 
give up going to see her for anything.” 
Another: “I just don’t know what I’d 
do if I had to give up C. A. work. It 
means so much to me.” From one of the 
chairmen who knows nearly every Greek 
in her town and does a beautiful work 
among them: ‘When I die I want to be 
in the midst of this work. There’s no joy 


_ quite like it.” 
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After one of the English classes closed 
in the summer, two of the men asked if 
they could have a Bible class. The im- 
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pressions made had created a desire for 
more study. So this year there has been 
a Bible class meeting on Sunday. Both 
men and women have attended. Two in 
this class have already become staunch 
Christians and several others are deeply 
interested. Thev now have a prayer list 
containing the names of friends for whom 
they are praying with the definite objec- 
tive of bringing them into the class and 
to Christ. 
Kew 


Two volunteers are typical of others. 
They live near a desert town, far from 
“meetings” or “rallies.” This mother 
and daughter, each with her own family 
and ranch cares, have for over a year 
carried on weekly classes for their Mexi- 
can and Japanese neighbors. They be- 
gan with two of each nationality, and 
this winter have had as high as thirty- 
five. In a recent letter: “I do love 
this work. Some could not speak a word 
of English and are now reading and 
writing. They are always so interested 
in the Bible verses. Two families, eight 
in one, five in another, have been bap- 
tized in the Japanese church in Calexico. 
We feel it has been very worth while.” 


THE FAR LANDS 





Faithful Witnesses in Balasore 
BY REV. H. I. FROST 


Last March the Quarterly Meeting of 
the churches was held at Salgodia, thirty 
miles away in the north of the district, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Ager live and labor. 
It was a great privilege to participate at 
that time in the recognition of a new 
church of fifteen members at the village 
of Domsahi, a few miles from there. One 
man had been for several years 2 mem- 
ber of the Rangiam church, eight miles 
away. His faithful witness, the efforts 
of missionary and preacher, and, best of 
all, the zeal of young men from the Sal- 
godia Christian Endeavor Society, who 
conducted a Sunday school there, have 
produced this fine result. The members 
are Santals and Mahants—the latter a 
low caste among the Hindus. We now 
have three Santal churchés in the north- 
ern end of the district, with a few Santal 
members in other churches. It is a 
promising work. 

Forty miles south of Balasore is Bhud- 
rak, about the size of our city. Owing to 
the small number who came, the church 
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there was disbanded a few years ago. 
Now, at the railway station three miles 
from the town, a big community of 
railway employees has been established, 
for there are the locomotive sheds. 
Among the people are several Christian 
families. The faithful efforts of the local 
evangelist, Satyendta Mahanty, who 
walked the three miles and back even in 
the heat of May and June, and the in- 
spiration given by Rev. Natobar Singh, 
the district evangelist, during his visits, 
have roused them. With a Sunday 
school established, they now plan to ask 
the September session of the Quarterly 
Meeting to reestablish the church. There 
will be fifteen or twenty members. 


Much credit for this increased interest 
is due to an humble Christian young 
man, Rama. Baptized from Hinduism 
only a few years ago, he came to Bhudrak 
with his wife, and, hiring a room and 
verandah near the station, began to do 
tailoring. His honesty and radiant faith, 
even though he can read the Bible with 
difficulty, have been a challenge to other 
Christians. A month ago a telegraph 
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operator, literate in English, was bap- 
tized from Hinduism at that place. 

We are encouraged here in Balasore by 
the good interest among the young 
people. Some of the Christian En- 
deavorers conduct Sunday schools for 
Hindu children. Several of the older 
young men, stirred up by a Moham- 
medan tract attacking the atonement, 
are planning to start a Bible class to 
better fit themselves to witness for Christ 
before the non-Christians. 

The attendance in the High School is 
good, 180 being enrolled. A manual- 
training class has been started and is 
being conducted by Mr. J. G. Gilson 
and two of the Industrial School teachers. 
There are 43 Christian boys in the High 
School—a record number. There are also 
about 35 Christian boys in the Industrial 
School. Mr. Gilson now has his class 
work well established, and two semi- 
annual examinations have been held. 
The boys show greater progress and a 
keener interest. The religious interests 
are well maintained by the school chap- 
lain. Hindu boys are taking part in the 
Christian Endeavor, both praying and 
witnessing. 


Forty Years of Service 
BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


Honor and expressions of appreciation 
are always in store for an individual who 
completes a long period of efficient 
service. It was therefore appropriate 
that the Board of Managers of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
at its meeting on November 15th 
should publicly recognize the completion 
of forty years of devoted and loyal ser- 
vice rendered’ by its faithful messen- 
ger, George Draper. At headquarters 
“George”, as he is affectionately known 
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by every missionary and every secretary, 
is the veteran in service. His connection 
with the Society antedates that of any 
secretary or other employe; indeed it 
extends back to the time when Dr. J. N. 
Murdock was secretary and E. P. 
Coleman was Treasurer. Thus his service 
covers also the secretaryships of Drs. 
Thomas S. Barbour, Henry C. Mabie, 
Fred P. Haggard and J. Y. Aitchison. 

In view of this long and honorable 
record the Board arranged a special 
recognition service. Mr. Draper was 
invited into the Board Room and brief 
speeches of appreciation were made by 
Treasurer G. B. Huntington, Secretaries 
J. H. Franklin and J. C. Robbins, Dr. E. 
W. Hunt and Dr. G. A. Hagstrom. In 
fitting words Dr. Huntington spoke of 
Mr. Draper’s trustworthiness, his devo- 
tion, his faithfulness, his dependability. 
One could always depend upon him for 
performing efficiently every task assigned 
to him. He mentioned also his loyalty 
to the Society and above all his loyalty 
to Jesus Christ. For many years prior 
to the removal of the Society to New 
York he was a faithful and honored 
deacon in the Negro Baptist Church in 
Boston. All who have known him have 
been constantly impressed by his sterling 
character. For forty years his quiet, 
modest, unassuming service has been an 
inspiration to his fellow workers. 

During his serious illness a year ago, 
from which happily he recovered, the 
expressions of sympathy and the concern 
manifested by all at headquarters fur- 
nished conclusive evidence of the high 
regard and especially the affection in 
which he is held by all who know him. 
Throughout the years Mr. Draper has 
shown similar anxiety and sympathy 
when others were ill or in distress. During 
my own critical illness last spring no one 
at headquarters was more deeply solicit- 
ous over my condition than George. 
Daily he inquired as to my progress in 
the recovery of health. 

With characteristic modesty Mr. 
Draper thanked the members of the 
Board for their kind expressions of ap- 
preciation, which included a special 
honorarium, and then said that the 
kindness extended to him through all the 
years by all at headquarters had been to 
him a constant help and an incentive to 
do his task as faithfully and well as he 
could. 


Caste People of Assam Seeking Christ 


The teachings of Christ have entered 
into the thinking of many, and without 
question are influencing their lives. Just 
a few evenings ago we were in the bazaar 
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doing the usual preaching. There were 
very few people out that evening because 
it had rained hard late in the afternoon. 
But there were two conversations which 
we had which made the day’s work well 
worth while. The first was with a 
Brahmin who is related to the priestly 
family which is in charge of the great 
temples here. He is manager of a tea- 
garden, and because he is in business, his 
relatives will not eat with him. In fact 
the priests who conduct the worship in 
the temples will not even eat with their 
own wives, not even what their wives 
have cooked. This gentleman fully 
realizes the absurdity of the attitude of 
the spiritual leaders of the community. 

There was another man of a lower 
caste who came to us asking for tracts. 
In the course of the conversation with 
him he said, “Ah, I know what Jesus 
teaches, and when I read and study about 
it, it grips hold of my heart and makes me 
want to overcome the six evil tendencies 
(lust, anger, covetousness, etc.) but there 
is not sufficient will to help me do it. 
What shall I do?”’ Naturally we told him 
what to do to be saved. 

During the past couple of months a 
Brahmin who is of the lower order 
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among this caste, but a man with quite 


a number of disciples, has been coming - 


into Sibsagor to see me and to talk 
seriously over the way of salvation. On 
his first visit he presented me with a 
lotus flower. This is one of the sacred 
flowers of the Hindus. 

All these things make the work very 
interesting. We are really engaged in 
changing the spiritual outlook of a 
nation. It is a very slow process, but 
very much worth while. 


Foreign Missionary Record 


SAILED 
From New York, November 9, on the Maure- 
tania, Rev. George H. Brock, for South India. 
From New York, November 16, on the Aqui- 
tania, Mrs. C. A. Phelps, for Burma. 


ARRIVED 


Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Whitnah and children, of 
Rangoon, Burma, in Seattle, on October 24. 


APPOINTED 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Ross Bahrs, Rev. and Mrs. Earl 
E. Brock, Dr. John S. Carman, Miss Naomi C. 
Hull, fiancée of Dr. John S. Carman, and Mr. J. 
Howard Whitt, at the meeting of the Foreign Board 
on November 15. 
BORN 
To Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Klein, on furlough from 
Burma, a daughter, November 1. 
To Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Covell, on furlough from 
Japan, a daughter, November 2. 


DIED 


Miss Elizabeth D. Nash, of Kinhwa, East China, 
in Osaka, Japan, on November 8. 
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A Noble Recruit for Haiti 


Flechier Lariviere, who has been ap- 
pointed missionary to Port-de-Pais, Haiti, 
is a native of that island, having received 
part of his education in Cap Haitien. 
The day he sailed he sent to the rooms 
of the Home Mission Society the follow- 
ing message to his friends in Canada and 
the United States: 

“T sail today (October 6, 1927) for 
Haiti, my native country, after a stay of 
six years in Canada and the United 
States. (Mr. Lariviere studied at the 
Missionary College, Ashawa, Canada, 
and the Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Chicago.) I return with the 
purpose of cooperating with our Lord in 
the accomplishment of the twofold aim 
that motivated His life and death—indi- 
vidual salvation and social redemption. 
Like all other countries, Jesus Christ is 
Haiti’s only hope. He alone can free men 
from superstition and fear and bring them 
the joy of forgiveness into fellowship with 
the Father. Only the gospel contains the 
element essential to the creation of a 
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proper social order, basis of a true de- 
mocracy. To the realization of this aim 
I dedicate myself, for the greatest glory 
of God and His kingdom. 


FLECHIER LARIVIERE 
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PRESIDENT J. B. WATSON 
OF LELAND COLLEGE IN LOUISIANA 


Read again his article in November issue on the 
Mississippi Floods 


Americanization in Process 


During the luncheon hour one day the 
Associate Editor happened to walk 
where a new skyscraper office building 
was in process of construction. On the 
sidewalk, an object of wonderment to 
scores of bystanders, stood a young Chin- 
ese behind a surveying instrument, its 
plumb line suspended with mathematical 
precision. His right eye was squinting 
through the instrument and his right 
hand busy in giving signals to a fellow 
engineer in the huge pit below. A small 
army of laborers, mostly foreigners, were 
busy digging immense holes for founda- 
tion pillars, taking their directions from 
an American foreman who every now 
and then looked to the young Chinese 
for his own instructions as to the exact 
locations of the foundation pillars. Judg- 
ing by the name of the agent on the sign 
suspended over the premises, the new 
building was being financed by Jewish 
capital; it was being erected by foreign 
labor; it was being constructed by Ameri- 
can engineering efficiency, but it was be- 
ing directed by Chinese brains. Six 
months later when the big steel floor 
girders on the twenty-fourth story are 
being hoisted into place by giant der- 
ricks, whether or not they will fit will 
depend on the accuracy of the eye of the 
young Chinese on the sidewalk who 
squinted through his surveying instru- 
ment. Is there not here a lesson for those 
who are at times afflicted with an Ameri- 
can “superiority complex,” and who 
think that nothing good can come out of 
China or any other foreign land? 
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The Hebrew Mission in Buffalo 

At the close of the sixth year at the 
House of the Prince of Peace, Buffalo, 
Rev. A. B. Machlin, Hebrew missionary, 
writes: In the children’s work, the 
classes on Tuesdays and Thursdays have 
kept up splendidly, in fact we do not have 
adequate facilities to care for them. We 
have been giving them a correlated 
program with success. The teen age 
girls have recently added a new feature 
to their Tuesday Evening Club—a 
ukelele band. We are looking forward to 
great days together when the new addi- 
tion, Knell Memorial Hall, is completed. 
Every second Friday during the fall and 
winter we have illustrated Bible lectures 
which both old and young have enjoyed. 
There have been many features of special 
interest for our mothers this year. We 
meet on Monday evening and spend three 
hours together. Our Thursday evening 
gospel services have continued and blind 
eyes are being opened. There are whole 
families that come regularly. Three men 
have definitely accepted Him of whom 
Moses and the prophets did write. More 
and more we are coming to appreciate the 
invaluable place visitation holds in the 
program of our work. It is fundamental 
in -all effective Christian work, but im- 
portantly so in Jewish work. The whole 
community is our parish and so we must 
continue to knock at our neighbors’ doors 
and trust Christ to open the hearts as we 
impart the Word of God by word of 
mouth and the printed page. The work 
on the street corners, of which we took 
advantage three evenings a week during 
the past summer, under the direction of 
the Buffalo Council of Churches, has been 
gratifying and abounded in surprises. 


An Unabsorbed Tribe 


Most of the Indian peoples of El Sal- 
vador have been absorbed into the Span- 
ish-speaking population, so that they can 
no longer be considered as a separate 
race offering a peculiar problem to the 
missionary. One tribe, however, still pre- 
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serves its language and to some extent 
its distinctive dress. The Pipil Indians 
are the remains of a pre-Spanish-speaking 
invasion of Aztec Indians which came 
down the Pacific Coast from Mexico and 
formed settlements in Salvador. There 
are said to be 60,000 of these still un- 
absorbed Indians, of whom half continue 
to use their own language exclusively, 
living by themselves in the mountains 
between Sonsonate and Santa Ana. A 
few of these Indians who understand 
Spanish have been converted in connec- 
tion with a Baptist Church at Juayua. 
Some friends especially interested in the 
evangelization of the Indians of America 
have made possible by their specific gifts 
a mission to this race. Missionary John 
G. Todd of Santa Ana has recently con- 
ducted a training school for Christian 
workers, in which he gave daily instruc- 
tion to five men who gave up their agri- 
cultural work for two months in order 
that they might be better prepared to 
serve the Lord as preachers and church 
officers. Two of these were Indians, 
speaking the Pipil language, who expect 
to go to their own people with the gospel. 
These workers among the Indians will be 
supported by:these donors in the United 
States. This will be the first mission to 
the aboriginal race of Salvador. 
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Rev. W. A. PETzOLpT, missionary 
among the Crows, has published a series 
of missionary sketches covering some 
items in the Crow Indian work. Copies 
of these pamphlets will be sent gratis if 
request is sent to Mr. Petzoldt, Lodge 
Grass, Montana. 

Kwek 

Mexicans are rapidly increasing in num- 
bers in California. Missionary work in 
their behalf advances as fast as funds are 
supplied. The new church edifice for 
Mexicans in Fresno, valued at $25,000, 
was dedicated in October. Besides this 
church there are several out-stations on 
the field. Rev. M. Madrigal is pastor. 





ALL THAT REMAINS AFTER THE DISASTROUS FIRE AT 
STORER COLLEGE IN HARPERS FERRY, WEST VIRGINIA 
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World Day of Prayer, Feb. 24, 1928 


The Chairman of the Interdenomi- 
national Committee for the Observance 
of the World Day of Prayer writes: 
“The World Day of Prayer for Missions 
last year had an unprecedented observ- 
ance in North America, the Near and 
Far East, Africa, South America, the 
Islands, and Europe.” 

February 24th, 1928 is nearly here. 
Delay in calling together representatives 
of the churches to make definite plans for 
the proper observance of this World Day 
of Prayer may cause a loss of spiritual 
power in your local community and in 
much larger areas. 

Order at once from your nearest Liter- 
ature Bureau the Program “Breaking 
Down Barriers,”’ 2 cents each, $1.75 per 
100. The “Call to Prayer,” a card pre- 
pared to give general information, can be 
secured free of charge and used for general 
distribution, if desired. Stickers ($1.75 
per 1000) for use on envelopes, etc., are 
available. 


Stewardship of Personality 
By Mrs. ALBERT KinG Morris, TOLEDO 


For some months we have been think- 
ing of the stewardship of the whole of life. 
A great deal has been said about the 
stewardship of money, until some women 
think that if they are faithful stewards 
over their money, they have done all that 
is expected of them. But money is only 
one of the attributes of life. There is our 
time, our prayers, and our personality, 
over which we must be good stewards. 

Our personalities are the combination 
of attributes and characteristics that 
make our lives attractive or unattractive, 
pleasing or unpleasing, to the folks with 
whom we come in contact. Our oppor- 
tunities, our experiences, our talents, our 
education, are blessings not only to be 
enjoyed selfishly, but gifts that are with- 
in us to be stirred up for the benefit of 
others. As faithful stewards we will so 
administer these personalities of ours 
that God will have much more of our 
lives than merely our money. You may 
not have much money, but you may be 
rich toward God in the way you use your 
opportunities. 

Administer your gifts for God. Not 
only your education, but your natural 
gifts! Have you sweet voices, have you 
kindly dispositions, have you hands will- 


ing to serve, have you feet that are ready 
to go on errands for the Master, have you 
minds that recognize His will, have you 
hearts that love to the extent that you 
are willing to sacrifice for His sake? 
God wants you to be a good steward over 
your money. God wants your prayers. 
But God also wants our personalities to 
be administered for Him. 


Early Morning Prayer 


“Prayer is the method which relates 
the irresistible might of God to the 
missionary enterprise.” 


A LittLe Stupy oF A GREAT PRAYER: 
JoHN 17 


A prayer for God’s glory—verse 1. 

A prayer for eternal life through know- 
ing God in His Son—verse 3. 

A prayer for Christ’s own—verse 9. 

A prayer for God’s keeping—verse 11. 

A prayer for joyful Christians—verse 
13. 

A prayer for protection against sin— 
verse 15. 

A prayer for holiness—verse 17. 

The commission of the missionary— 
verse 18. 

A prayer for world-wide missions to 
the end of time—verse 20. 

A prayer for a witnessing church— 
Verses 21, 23. 

A prayer for the unity of believers— 
verse 22. 

A prayer for a heavenly reunion— 
verse 24. 

A prayer for the Father’s love to be in 
the children—verse 26. 


Who Should Borrow? 


The women of one of our large churches 
became deeply concerned because the 
missionary quota was not being sent to 
state headquarters, one-twelfth each 
month. They realized that, even if their 
church met its entire quota at the end of 
the year, the denomination would have 
to borrow money to carry the missionary 
work during the months while their 
church was withholding its pledged gifts. 
They felt a keen responsibility, so at a 
regular meeting of their Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society, after discussion they 
passed the following resolution. This 
they brought to the attention of the 
three young people’s organizations in the 
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church, and after receiving their endorse- 
ment, presented the resolution to the 
executive board of the church, composed 
of the deacons and trustees. 

While we have not heard whether 
money had to be borrowed to meet the 
six-twelfths of their quota by October 
31st, word has come to headquarters 
that this large church paid one-half of its 
quota at that time. There is no group in 
the church membership which knows 
better the needs of our missionary work 
than the women, who for years have 
studied, prayed and given both service 
and money to extend Christ’s message to 
world areas. It betokens better times for 
our missionaries and their work when the 
women feel and accept and act upon their 
responsibility as church members. 

Whereas, on May 4th 1927, our church 
adopted a missionary budget which pro- 
vided that $27,500.00 should be con- 
tributed during the year ending April 
30, 1928 for the support of missionaries 
of our denomination through the North- 
ern Baptist Convention; and whereas, 
one-twelfth of this amount is due each 
month in order that our missionaries may 
be promptly paid, and unless it is so sent 
each month, the national societies must 
borrow sufficient funds to meet- these 
obligations; and whereas, the —— church 
has for years been widely known as a 
missionary church and has therefore not 
only a reputation to sustain, but has a 
solemn obligation to our devoted mission- 
aries; and whereas, soon after the close 
of the first six months of our missionary 
year, October 31, an “Honor Roll’ of 
churches which have paid one-half of 
their missionary budgets will be printed 
and widely circulated, thus giving all 
churches an opportunity to demonstrate 
in the most practical way their belief in 
the Divine Commission; therefore be it 
resolved, that we, the executive board of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary do earnestly re- 
quest that the executive board of the 
church recommend to our church that 
we send to the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, before October 31st, one-half 
of the amount of our missionary budget 
allotted to the support of the mission- 
aries through the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, and that the treasurer be author- 
ized to borrow such funds as may be 
necessary to make up this amount. We 
deem it the honorable thing to so borrow, 
as otherwise the national societies must 
borrow to make up funds which we 
ourselves owe. 


October 6, 1927. Secretary 
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New Sunday School Foreign Mission 
Stories 


The Department has just issued an 
attractive and unique series of graded 
missionary materials for Baptist Sunday 
schools for use during January, February 
and March, 1928. The stories are about 
the rising Christian leaders in foreign 
lands. A Primary series of nine stories is 
entitled Stories of Little Children Over 
There. The Junior series of nine stories is 
written to the theme Far Away Boys and 
Girls Who Became Christian Heroes, and 
the Intermediate-Senior series of ten 
true-life sketches is written around the 
idea of rising Christian leaders in foreign 
lands. The sketches in this series are 
about our own Baptist leaders now at 
work. The Department will supply these 
materials on request at usual prices. 


‘Attractive Picture Poster Charts 


A series of three picture poster charts 
for Baptist Sunday schools, young peo- 
ple’s groups, study groups, and women’s 

‘circles, is now off the press, and is not 
only attractive, but unique. They are in 
two colors, and deal with the larger work 
of Baptists. Chart No. 1 is entitled 
Rising Christian Leaders in Foreign Lands, 
and shows the portrait reproductions of 
Baptist native leaders now at work in 
foreign mission fields. Chart No. 2, 
entitled Foreign Mission Fields of North- 
ern Baptists, contains 10 miniature out- 
line maps of the 1o Foreign Mission 
fields, with the mission stations indicated 
in red. Valuable printed facts are also 
given. Chart No. 3, entitled The Larger 
Baptist Family, shows the world field in 
outline map, and the Baptist agencies 
engaged in the world task under the 
auspices of the Baptist World Alliance. 
Important printed facts are added to 
make this a chart of wide usefulness. 

The charts may be obtained also at the 
usual prices, with combination prices for 
both stories and charts. Sunday schools 
not yet having ordered this material 
should do so without delay. 


A Ten Year Certificate 
For six years the Department of 
Missionary Education has been issuing 
certificates to churches which put on a 
sufficient program to qualify on the 
Standards of Missionary Education. The 
first certificate was issued each year to 
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churches attaining fifty points. The ex- 
pansion of interest necessitated a revision 
of the Standards which required the 
reaching of 100 points. A new certificate 
was then issued which took account of 
work already done, and provided for 
future awards by means of seals, added 
annually to work done. 

Fourteen churches have now completed 
the six years and have received one gold 
seal. These are: First Church, Immanuel 
Church, Baptist Temple, National City, 
in Los Angeles; First, Pasadena; First, 
Redlands, California; Belden Avenue, 
Englewood, Hyde Park, Morgan Park, 
Chicago; First, Jacksonville, Illinois; 
First Church, Havre, Mont.; In New 
Monmouth, N. J.; First, Bellingham; 
First, Seattle, Washington. 

To all churches winning the seventh 
year seal there will be issued in 1928 a 
new ten-year certificate, on which will be 
transcribed the record of the past six 
years, and which will provide the possi- 
bility for winning four more gold seals, 
giving the church ten seals—five of 
which are gold. The certificates will 
show a complete record of the points 
gained on the program, and, like a 
college diploma, will be something to be 
proud of, because of the work required 
to win it. 

The certificate and seals now being 
used will be issued to churches not having 
completed the six years of work, but as 
rapidly as they finish they will receive 
the ten-year certificate. Large churches 
should not be satisfied with the minimum 
number of points (100) but should strive 
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for several hundred. All churches should 
endeavor to make advance each year 
over the one previous. 


Effective Schools of Missions 
First Cuurcu, OAK Park, ILLINOIS 


This church started a revival of mis- 
sionary education on Wednesday night, 
October 26th. More than 200 are enrolled 
in the courses following the text book, 
New Paths for Old Purposes, by Margaret 
E. Burton; roo adults formed themselves 
into 5 classes for a 40-minute study of the 
book. The other 35 minutes of the hour 
and a quarter were given to prayer, praise, 
and the reading of the Bible. Under the 
leadership of Pastor Harold S. Steward 
and Education Director Frank Burt the 
church is forging ahead in constructive 
evangelism and religious education. 


First CHurcH, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Last year this church conducted its 
first real school of missions. We chose the 
B. Y. P. U. hour Sunday evening as the 
time. This proved very successful and 
the attendance was large, with an en- 
rollment of nearly 300, and attendance 
between 200 and 300 each Sunday eve- 
ning. This year, when the board of edu- 
cation came to plan for a school of mis- 
sions, they concluded that it was hardly 
fair to ask the young people to surrender 
their program for six successive Sunday 
nights, and recommended that we hold 
the school on the midweek meeting 
night for all the church. Plans included 
the securing of registrations before the 
opening night. This was done by means 
of selling tickets for the six meals. As a 
special inducement, the women’s society 
agreed to serve six meals for $2.00, pro- 
vided the ticket was bought in advance. 
If not, the individual meals were 4o0c each. 

Our program was worked out as fol- 
lows: 6:15 to 6:55 p. m., dinner, with 





VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL, MARY MANN MISSION, OMAHA, NEB. 
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happy fellowship and usually some enter- 
taining feature of music or a talk. 7:00 
to 8:00 the class sessions. There were 
four of these; the juniors using The World 
in a Barn as a text book; intermediates 
using, Please Stand By; high school and 
seniors using New Paths for Old Purposes; 
and the adults using The Adventure of the 
Church. These classes were presided over, 
for the most part, by those who attended 
the missionary conference at Seabeck 
last Summer. From 8:00 to 9:00 the 
school assembled in the auditorium, 
where a program of missionary nature 
was conducted. There have been three 
lantern slide lectures, two missionary 
addresses, and one missionary play. These 
assembly hours have been largely at- 
tended, averaging between 400 and 500. 

This school of missions has been con- 
ducted by the board of education of the 
church. They selected a dean and 
registrar, who have been in charge of the 
meetings each Wednesday evening. Last 
year’s school greatly stimulated mission- 
ary interest and missionary giving. Al- 
ready this year we can detect similar 
results. We have endeavored to keep on 
our literature table, where the folks pass 
by, missionary tracts and pamphlets. 
These have been taken in great numbers 
and read by the members of the church. 
We believe that an informed church will 
be a giving church. 

Of the two experiments we feel that 
the midweek meeting is the better time 
to conduct the school, and that the serv- 
ing of the dinner has a distinct value in a 
social way, which after all is a great aid 
to any part of the Kingdom’s work. 


We have just purchased a lantern slide Nev; 


machine to be used in departments and 
classes throughout the year for mission- 
ary purposes. It is the purpose of the 
board of education to keep up a continu- 
ous line of information on missions 
throughout the year, concentrating over 
a period of six weeks in a school of 
missions for all ages of the church mem- 
bership. We believe that information 
will increase our giving and our increased 
giving will tend to forward the great 
missionary program of our denomination 
and of our Lord.—Rev. C, O. Johnson, 
pastor. 


First BApTist CHURCH, TERRE HAUTE, 
INDIANA 


The Sunday school council of the 
church, Rev. Roy Burton Deer, pastor, 
recommended that the whole Sunday 
school give one quarter, October, No- 
vember, and December, to the study of 
missions. It was of course left up to the 
individual classes and teachers. After 
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meetings and discussions, we began the 
first Sunday in October with the excep- 
tion of four classes, each of which had its 
own reason for not cooperating; one had 
just closed a quarter of mission study, 
one is taking it up at their social and 
business meetings. We are organized 
from cradle roll up. Some classes are 
doing one book, some two, the primary 
department using only the opening 
ig for it, etc. We are very happy 
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and praying for a result in missionary 
knowledge, zeal, prayer and giving of 
money. Hope to have many points in 
the Reading Contest and in missionary 
education standard. We have 24 classes 
besides the cradle roll, beginners and 
primary studying missions for three whole 
months. Pray with us that it may be the 
beginning of a real study by the Chris- 
tians of our whole Northern Baptist 
Convention.—From a Correspondent. 





List of State Representatives of Royal 
Ambassadors 


Arizona William Goodman, Nelson Shoe Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
No. Calif. Prof. Sanford Fleming, 2606 Dwight 
; Way, Berkeley, Calif. 
So. Calif. Rev. W. Earle Smith, Ontario, Calif. 


Colo. Rev. J. W. Field, Lamar, Colo. 

Conn. Rev. Edward C. Dunbar, 46 Ann St., 
Norwich, Conn. 

Del. Rev. George D. Allison, 808 No. 
Franklin St., Wilmington, Del. 

Dit. Rev. E. E. Richardson, Ph. D., 1001 


Alabama Ave. S. E., Wash. 

Idaho Rev. W. T. Turner, Eagle, Idaho. 

Ill. Rev. Herbert W. Hines, 1112 So. 6th 
St., Springfield, Ill 


Ind. Rev. M. A. Smith, Dugger, Ind. 
Iowa ah oo H. Huxford, Ottumwa, Box 
owa, 
Kansas Rev. Walter P. Halbert, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 
Maine Rev. Howard A. Welch, Brewer, Me. 
Mass. Rev. Willard L. Pratt, 19 Windermere 
di Road, Dorchester, Boston, Mass. 
Mich. Rev. Grover A. Jackson, 111 Burton 
Minn St., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mo. Rev. M. D. Eubank, 1107 McGee St., 
Kansas City, Mo. (Acting.) 
Mont. Rev. R. E. Reece, Butte, Mont. 
Nebr. Rev. Floyd Johnston, Central City, 
Neb. 
Nev. 
a Rev. Harry L. Smith, Warner, N. H. 
N. J. Rev. W. J. Cusworth, Moorestown, 


N.Y. State" 
No. Dak. Rev. Ellis L. Jackson, Page, N. D. 


Ohio Ber Harry Mabie, Madisonville, O. 

Oregon v. W. T. Milliken, 505 Odd F ellows 
Big. Portland, Ore. 

~~ Rev. ‘Harvey Funk, Greenville, Pa. 


a Dak. Rev. J. O. White, Huron, So, Dak. 

Utah Lester T. Randolph, 310 Dooley Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Oscar T. Peterson, 457 North St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Wash. E. - Rev. G. J. E. Keetch, Kooskia, Idaho. 

Wash. W. Rev. L. L. Daily, Snohomish, Wash. 

W. Va. Rev. Rufus M. Dodrill, West Union, 


. Va. 
Wis. Rev. E. 
Wyomirg Rev. ag F. Smith, Worland, Wyo. 


CITY REPRESENTATIVES 
Buffalo pee Collie, 73 10th St., Buffalo, 


Detroit Mr. Ben T. Leonard, 810 Ford Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


A. Spees, 812 Park Avenue, 


New York Rev. Robert V. Russell, 276 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Phila. Rev. Eric seein: 5708 No. Third St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Rev. A. J. R. Schumaker, 832 Bigelow 
Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rochester Rev. F. H. Willkens, 1010 Temple 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Those interested in the establishing of 
Royal Ambassador Chapters should 


write to State Representatives for liter- 
ature and help. 


A New Type of Royal Ambassador 
Chapter 
BY REV. L. L. DAILY, HIGH COUNSELLOR 
FOR WEST WASHINGTON 


At the State Convention at Seattle in 
May, I gave a short address on the work 
and had an exhibit of the literature that 
created considerable interest. 

At the Summer Assembly at Burton, I 
conducted a course for Royal Ambassa- 
dors with a registration of seventeen 
boys and two leaders. This was an ex- 
perimental demonstration of a Chapter 
at work. We just assumed that the whole 
assembly was a church, and from it built 
an organization, studied the program, 
passed tests, or degree work, touched 
upon social and athletic features, and 
conducted a fine study and missionary 
program upon Wilfred T. Grenfell. Our 
advisory committee is: Mrs. De Forrest, 
State Missionary Director of Women’s 
Work; Rev. T. H. Hagen, Dean of the 
Assembly and Director of Religious Edu- 
cation, and Rev. John Howland, Col- 
porter Missionary. We decided to name 
the Chapter after a living missionary 
hero, Dr. George A. Huntley of China, 
who was on the faculty and who made a 
wonderful impression upon the boys. 
We plan to have the chapter as a model 
that will function each season in connec- 
tion with the assembly program. 

I was not satisfied with the results of 
the experiment, but the interest exacted 
and the promotional impetus gained for 
future organization justified it. In a 
frank, open discussion of the experiment, 
every single objection from myself, the 
leaders, and the boys, was traced to some 
local cause that could be overcome in a 
church or social hall. We had no hall for 
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our meetings, and were obliged to meet 
on the grounds where they had a reluc- 
tance about praying, singing, and taking 
part before the people who were passing 
continually near them. We’re praying 
for a new assembly building to be known 
as Ambassador’s Hall. 

One practical result was: the pastors 
and laymen of the assembly were con- 
vinced that a Royal Ambassador Chapter 
was not too complicated for their churches. 


Scout Leader Uses Royal Ambassador 
Materials 


I thought you might be interested to 
know something of this camp, and that 
you might use it to help some others in 
establishing such a camp. 

We established our camp some 70 miles 
from San Diego, among the pines, and 
near a big spring which we dammed up 
to make a fine swimming-pool. We had 
47 boys in camp from the ages of 12 to 
17, and they were boys out of two Scout 
Troops from the Logan Heights Baptist 
Church and from the First Church. We 
used the group idea and tried to get the 
boys to carry on in this way. We did not 
have the adult leaders whom I desired, 
but we got along very well. 

The program for the day included 45 
minutes of Bible study, and along with 
this we used the Royal Ambassador 
materials, and by groups we studied the 
mission books. 

At the camp fires we laid stress on a 
life lived for Christ, and at the last camp 
fire gave the boys a chance to make a 
public stand for Christ. There were six 
who made the stand. Of course, there are 
many of these boys who have had train- 
ing in the home and had accepted Christ. 
We staged several pageants at our camp 
fires, and I am more than convinced that 
boys like this kind of a camp. 

The reason for undertaking this kind 
of a camp was that the Scout camps do 
not touch the religious side of the boy’s 
life, and I was sure that the boys needed 


it. You may say to the people who ask. 


that boys will study missions, and will 
study the Bible in camp if they are given 
the chance. The great trouble as I see it 
is that theé‘leaders are afraid they will lose 
some of the boys if they start it. 


I am using Bible study in my Scout 


troops and the Royal Ambassador mis- 
sionary work. The attendance is always 
fine on these nights.—R. C. Fleisher. 


Sparks from the Anvil 


Field Secretary, Rev. Floyd L. Carr, 
while in New England for a few days, 
helped organize two Royal Ambassador 
chapters in Massachusetts, one at Read- 
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ing, and another at Roslindale. At the 
Roslindale church, Mr. Carr was in- 
formed that one of the boys attending 
the Ocean Park Royal Ambassador Camp 
had been baptized the previous evening. 
In relating his Christian experience before 
the deacons, he stated that he made his 
decision while at Ocean Park. This was 
of double interest to the field secretary 
by reason of a seven year pastorate with 
the Roslindale church. 

Rev. G. A. Jackson of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has recently sent out a letter to 
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every pastor in his State, urging the 
missionary cultivation of our boys. 

A challenge! Rev. R. M. Dodrill, who 
has recently replaced Rev. Julius Fisch- 
bach in West Virginia, is enthusiastic 
about the work, and challenges all the 
other States to show a greater percentage 
of growth than West Virginia, by the time 
of the Detroit Convention. 

Rev. J. O. White, of Huron, South 
Dakota, is anxious to see the Ambassador 
movement advance in South Dakota 
until it covers the State. 
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W. W. G. HOUSE PARTY, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


** Attainment ” 


“Use all your hidden forces. Do not miss 
The purpose of this life, and do not wait 
For circumstance to mold or change your 
fate. 
In your own self lies destiny. Let this 
Vast truth cast out all fear, all prejudice, 
All hesitation. Know that you are great, 
Great with divinity. So dominate 
Environment, and ‘enter into bliss— 
Love largely and hate nothing. Hold no 
-aim 
That does not chord with universal 
good.” 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Happy New Year, Gui Girts! 


_ After you have read the verse above, 
go to the library and hunt up “The 
Chambered Nautilus” by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and read it carefully. Then re- 
call our Guild motto for this year: 
“No retreat! No retreat! They conquer 
or die who know no retreat”; and for a 


‘climax turn to the Book of Books, 


Hebrews 12: 1-2, and I am sure you will 
be set for the New Year. No retreat in 
our individual religious experience, and 


surely no retreat in our work together 
as Guild Chapters, in the promotion of 
new organizations, in our Mission Study 
activities, in White Cross projects, in 
completing our Guild quota. Rather, let 
us “press forward—looking unto Jesus.” 


Our DEVOTIONAL BooK 


Miss Davidson suggested that we use 
the Book of Remembrance this year for our 
Guild Devotional Book. It has Scripture 
references for each day, the names of 
missionaries whose birthdays occur on 
that day, and a brief description of some 
phase of work, so that as Guild Girls the 
world around we shall all be united in at 
least one aim and thought in our prayer 
life each day. Won’t it be a great ad- 
venture together? Send immediately 25c 
for your Book of Remembrance to any 
one of the Literature Bureaus listed on 
the cover page of MISssIONs. 


GuILD Book-MaArks 


At the Guild Bargain Counter you will 
find them for five cents, a 50 per cent cut 
in price. They really are lovely for place 
cards at banquets, as well as for their 
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original design as book-marks. They are 
printed on heavy blue paper, with a 
drawing of five books between book-ends 
in different colors. Send in your order 
to the Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation or the Executive Secretary soon, 
because the supply will not last long at 
this reduced price. 


LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT OF THE N. B. C. 


What have we to do with that? Well, 
something interesting and surprising. We 
are testing out a cooperative plan in 
‘Connecticut, but Guild Girls everywhere 
are asked to join. The Laymen’s Move- 
ment has prepared a questionnaire on the 
status quo of our denomination, and Guild 
Chapters are asked to send for some of 
these and give them to fathers, husbands, 
brothers, and—well, you know some 
others who might be interested in the 
questionnaire as well as in you. Having 
given them out, secure a definite promise 
from each man to read carefully, answer 
thoughtfully, and return promptly to the 
Laymen’s Movement, 276 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Be sure to write W. W. 
G. on the bottom of the last page, so that 
we may check up the results. We used 
Connecticut for a systematic try-out, 
but we want Guilders everywhere to help. 
You may procure any number of the 
questionnaires free from 276. 


THE CARAVAN TRAIL 

At this writing I am not in possession 
of plans for the Trail, but Iam sure Guild 
loyalty to the denomination will enlist 
your enthusiastic cooperation on the 
Trail, as it did last year on the Tour. 
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Elihu Norton and Amy are going along, 
and if you are not now a subscriber to 
Missrons, “do it now” is the word to you. 
They will report through Missions. It 
will be a trek full of adventure, so help 
your pastor in any plans he may make for 
your church. We are part of a great de- 
nomination, and your Alma Mater is 
proud of her Guild Girls who have always 
fitted into the denominational picture. 


Your QUOTA FOR THIS YEAR 

In view of the above paragraph, I need 
say only a word about the raising of your 
quota. Don’t leave it till the end of 
March. If by any chance you have not 
received a quota or made your voluntary 
pledge, write to your state secretary at 
once. If you do not know her address, 
write to me and I will forward it. Be 
sure your money is sent through your 
church treasurer to your State Director 
of Promotion, and credited to your 
W. W. G. Chapter. Then it will count on 
your church’s apportionment and that 
of the State as well as on the Guild 
quota for the State. Be prompt and 
accurate. 

The Guild Book is in its second edition, 
and still going strong. Remember, it 
counts in this year’s Reading Contest! 

Again I say, Happy New Year in your 
work for our Master whom, “having not 
seen we love.” 
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Getting Acquainted in the Middle West 


I am so anxious for all of our Guild 
girls to know each other and understand 
each other because “the more we get 
together the happier are we.” 

First, let me introduce you to North 
Dakota girls, not so many of them, but 
they are worth while Guild girls. Bis- 
marck girls found time, in spite of the 
State Convention, to have a slumber 
party. Up near the Canadian border 
are two groups, the Kenmare and New- 
port Guilds, both worth while groups. 

You must meet Powers Lake girls! 
If you read “The Baptist Road” by Coe 
Hayne in March (1927) Missions, you 
know that they belong to one of the great 
churches of North Dakota, large in mem- 
bership and large in vision. Here are 
forty girls, making a pledge of $125 to 
missions this year, and very few of them 
working girls. How do they do it? 
Loyalty to a great purpose! Since this 
group has been organized, four of its 
members have gone into active mission- 
ary service. It is a record I challenge any 
rural Guild group to surpass! 

Are college girls busy? Yes! But not 
too busy for Guild if you are speaking of 
Grand Forks girls. It was home-coming 
day. Brass bands were playing and a 
snake-dance was about to begin. Surely 
it will keep the girls away from the Guild 
banquet. Surely it didn’t—first the Guild 
Banquet and then the snake-dance. You 
see, Grand Forks girls put “first things 
first.” It is the day of the big game, but 
Grand Forks girls plan a breakfast party, 
and such fun as we had—then there is 
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ample time for the game later. I am so 
proud of this group of college Guild girls. 

How it did rain at Valley City, but 
the Guild girls were out and together we 
planned to extend their vision of Guild 
work. 

These North Dakota girls have to 
overcome the greatest of all barriers— 
distance—but they are determined to 
win. 

Next, meet Missouri girls—and you 
meet Southern hospitality. St. Louis 
girls greet us at a beautiful ship banquet. 





A large blue ship at the speaker’s table, 
the program in the shape of a ship, and 
heaps of white roses. And here is some- 
thing purely original. As the ship sets 
sail, a messenger arrives with a number 
of cablegrams, one for each girl who has 
been chairman of any committee re- 
sponsible for the banquet. As the cable- 
grams are delivered, the different chair- 
men read their messages, which in rhyme, 
tell how much their work is appreciated. 
This is one of the loveliest forms of recog- 
nition I have ever seen, and proves the 
beautiful, unselfish spirit of the St. Louis 
secretary, Edith Overman. 

We journey west to Kansas City and 
meet two groups of girls—Kansas City, 
Missouri, and Kansas City, Kansas. The 
latter are pals of mine from the Kansas 
Assembly, and we had a joyful reunion. 
Under the direction of Mildred Nichols, 
the Kansas City Guild secretary, the 
girls planned a radio banquet, complete 
even to the tiny cardboard radios for 
nut cups. The girls did some clever broad- 
casting that night, and I believe it is to 
be the opening of a splendid W. W. G. 
broadcasting station in Kansas City, 
Missouri. The Kansas girls sang the 
songs which are dear to those of us who 
have attended the Kansas House Party. 
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One group wore their costumes—white 
dresses and pretty blue capes. We shall 
be hearing more good news from Kansas 
later. 

Now we are at the beginning of a new 
year. Last year was such a fine year in 
our Guild history, but let us dare to have 
even greater visions of our service this 
year, and attempt bigger things for the 
Master. 





W. W. G. POW-WOW HOUSE PARTY, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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“Pow-wow” song was “Jesus Loves the 
World Wide Guild Girls,” and our Scrip- 
ture, the 23rd Psalm. Mrs. Watkins, 
house mother, gave us a beautiful inter- 
pretation of the Psalm, and Alice Coggins 
the Indian interpretation. 

We had a full program, from the picnic 
supper Friday night to the farewell ser- 
vice Sunday afternoon. The inspirational 
features were the talks given by Miss 
May Coggins, who is at home in Phoenix 
following four years of missionary work 
in the Philippines. She told us in her 
vivid way of her work in the dormitory 
at Bacolod, and of struggles and tempta- 
tions which surround each girl who ac- 
cepts Christ as her Saviour. At the con- 
secration service Sunday morning, Miss 
Coggins used as her Scripture lesson 
Acts 26: 19, and urged each girl present 
always to have in her heart the vision of 
Christ the Saviour of the world. 

The Methods Conference was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Fisher of Mesa. Many 
new and original methods of enlisting 
more girls in Guild work were presented 
by this splendid counsellor. Following 
the banquet Saturday night our Hopi 
guests sang to us, in their native tongue, 
a song of the Jesus road. Prizes were 
awarded to the Tucson and Miami Guilds 
for the greatest total mileage, to Mesa for 
the best song, and Tucson for the best 
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Some Remarkable Programs 


Arizona W. W. G. Pow-wow 


The W: W. G. Girls of Arizona were 
called together October 7-9, by “Little 
Squaw,” for their second House Party or 
Pow-wow. Seventy-five girls and twelve 
leaders answered the ‘Call of the Tribes” 
at Rosemary Lodge, Phoenix. Following 
out our Indian plan, we had as our guests 
two Hopi girls from Hopiland, a Filipino 
girl, and a Mexican girl from the Mexi- 
can Christian Center, Phoenix. The 


yell. The recreational feature was a 
treasure hunt conducted by Miss Ruby 
Billingsley of Phoenix. 

As a result of our Pow-wow, each Guild 
girl returned to her Guild with renewed 
enthusiasm, a better and clearer idea of 
Guild work, a greater devotion to the 
“Christ of the Jesus Road,” and more 
zeal to work for Him. Much credit and 
praise is due our state secretary, Miss 
Esther Bush, for her loyal and untiring 
work in making the second Arizona 
House Party a success. The programs 
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were in the form of a teepee, blue cover 
with lettering in red crayon. Because the 
whole program and plan is unique, Miss 
Bush has been good enough to furnish 
interpretations of the Indian words. The 


list follows the program. 


PROGRAM 


On the Jesus Road: 23rd Psalm. 


Odowan. : : 
Jesus loves the World Wide Guild Girls 


All the Guild girls of the world; 
Red and yellow, black and white, 
They are precious in His sight; | ’ 
Jesus loves the World Wide Guild Girls 
of the world. 
FRIDAY EVENING 
5.00 Call of the Tribes—Little Squaw. 
6.00 Wod skatapi—By tribes. 
7.30 Ahbayedan—Silent One. | ; 
8.00 Across the Minitanka—Singing Voice. 
8.30 Ahbayedan in teepee—Still Waters. 
SATURDAY MORNING 
Hanhanna woawanijanke—Singing voice. 
7.30 Hanhanna wotapi. : 
8.30 The Jesus Road—Nokomis. 
9.00 Tribal Contests—Little Squaw. | : 
1.30 Living in the Jesus wigwam—Singing Voice. 
2.30 Wotapi. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


1.30 Ahbayedan oape—Nokomis. 
2.00 Woskate—Comanche Ann. 
2.00 Owahdake—Bib Squaw. 


SATURDAY EVENING 


6.00 Tank Pow-wow—Heap Big Squaw. 
8.30 Heap Good Indian—Laughing Face. 
9.30 Ahbayedan in teepee—Still Water. 


SUNDAY 


6.00 Anpac oape—Still Water. 

7.30 Hanhanna wotapi. — 

9.30 Jesus Road—Nokomis. i 
10.15 The Red Star—Singing Voice. 
12.00 Wicokaya wotapi. : : 

2.00 Whake nape kiciyuzapi—Big Squaw. 


Interpretation: Odowan—song; wod skatapi—pic- 
nic; Ahibayedan—devotional; hanhanna woawani- 
janki—morning watch (be on the alert); hanhanna 
wotapi—morning meal; ahbayedan oape—quiet 
hour; woskate (playing hour) recreation; owahdake 
—counsellors meeting; tanka—big; anpao—sun- 
rise; wicokaya wotapi—noon meal; ehake nape 
kiciyuzapi—bedtime devotions; Minitauka—large 
waters (Pacific Ocean); Siowx—English. 


AUBURN, MAINE 

The W. W. G. of Court Street Church 
has had a very active year, and we have 
adopted our church missionary family, 
Dr. Buker and family, to whom we have 
sent many things. We sent him 120 
bandages, 167 squares for a quilt, besides 
soap and quite a lot of medical supplies. 
We also made May baskets for the Shut- 
ins of our church, and sent a Christmas 
box to Bermuda. We contributed five 
dollars to the Buker fund of the church, 
had many golden leaves for the Golden 
Anniversary, and added many points to 
the record of our church in the Reading 
Contest. We are indebted greatly to the 
teachers and organizers of our Guild, 
Misses Jennie and Pearl Cummings. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
In August Miss Annabelle Store of 
Cuba visited our church and our Guild 
Chapter which bears her name. Miss 
Store visited our Sunday school and we 
had a special Guild celebration. The 
W. W. G. girls were dressed in our Guild 
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costumes, and gave the Guild pledge 
and song. A special offering was taken, 
at which time a purse of fifty dollars was 
presented to our adopted missionary, 
Miss Store, for a scholarship for one of the 
girls in her school. 

Our Chapter was organized in January. 
Since then we have given about $75 for 
missionary purposes, and hope to do 
more. We have completed our Home 
Mission study book and have begun on 
the Foreign. We are also reading other 
missionary books. We have given four 
missionary plays, which have been well 
presented, and our membership has 
doubled. Every fourth Friday evening 
we have our “Hit and Miss Supper,” and 
we are very enthusiastic. 


ConcorpD, NEw HAMPSHIRE 
Perhaps you would be interested to 
know we have recently organized a 
Junior World Wide Guild. The Senior 
Guild gave the junior girls a ban- 
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quet, each senior taking a junior as her 
guest. The banquet also served as the 
ninth anniversary of the Senior Guild. 
Following the banquet, Mrs. Steward 
Campbell of Penacook, our state secre- 
tary, told of the work being done by the 
Guilds of the state. She commended the 
Pleasant Street Baptist Church’s or- 
ganization for its progressiveness in form- 
ing a junior group. Mrs. Fred Burnham 
told the history of our W. W. G. Reports 
of the Northfield Conference were given. 
A feature of the evening was the opening 
of a birthday cake in which each of the 
twenty members of the Senior Guild had 
placed a penny for each year she had 
belonged to the organization. The Guild 
was formed February 12th, 1919. After 
the program a nominating committee 
was appointed for the Junior Guild. 
There were twelve girls enrolled, and 
they are eagerly looking forward to 
packing our first missionary box, which 
is to be sent to Porto Rico. 




















Happy New Year 


The best of good wishes to all the C. 
W. C. family, old and young, near and 
far, for today and all the year. May it be 
a year of loving fellowship and service; 
responsiveness to the best and highest 
impulses; and loyalty to Christian prin- 
ciples. Then shall we sing with the 
Psalmist, “Thou crownest the year with 
thy goodness.” 


The Story of a Scrap Book 


I must tell you the story of a scrap- 
book that went to Assam. 

“TIsn’t my scrap-book lovely?” said a 
Crusader as he finished putting the last 
picture into a red cambric book. Now the 
book was finished and about to take a 
long trip to Assam. The red cambric 
book was carefully wrapped, and it must 
have said to itself: “Wasn’t it nice of 
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that Crusader to make me so beauti- 
ful,” and then, “I love to travel.” For 
one whole month the red cambric book 
stayed on the ship as it crossed the ocean. 
It was so dark in the hold of the ship and 
so warm that the book wasn’t very happy. 
Then one day the package it was in went 
bump, bump on the dock in Assam, and 
then bump, bump down into another dark 
corner in a tiny boat. Then the happy 
day came when at last it was taken from 
the boat and to a missionary’s home. 

“This is very nice,” said the book. 
“T shall like it here.” But just then a 
little brown girl came into the home, and 
the red cambric book went to her home, 
as the missionary said, “It’s from some 
boys and girls in America.” Now the 
little brown girl loved her book, and all 
her brothers and sisters loved it too. They 
loved it so much and looked at it so 
often that very soon the red cambric 
book had no pictures left in it. “Poor 
book,” thought the little brown girl. 
“I love you so, but now your pictures are 
gone.” But the brown girl’s mother 
thought, “What a lovely dress this will 
make.” And so the red cambric book 
became a dress. 


The Tool Chest 


A Crusader Company of 45 started 
the flight of the Spirit of Missions by 
visiting the countries and mission fields 
together. From the Crusader room the 
Pilots hopped off and landed first in Hopi- 
land (an adjoining room) decorated in 
Indian fashion, with some Indian women 
and children and a missionary to tell the 
needs of the Indian work. The next 
flights carried them into different rooms 
of the church and parish buildings which 
represented in like manner Japanese, 
Chinese, Indian and Cuban fields. It is 
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needless to say that they had an intelli- 
gent and vivid view of the needs and 
opportunities of these fields for mission 
work which demands their help. 

In another Company one of the boys 
has constructed a large airship like the 
Spirit of Missions into which the children 
put their gifts each month. The ques- 
tion has been asked frequently how often 
the airships are to be brought to the 
meetings. That is a question for each 
Leader to decide. The oftener, the more 
enthusiasm in the group in the progress 
made; but there will be danger of damage 
to the airship. In one church all the air- 
ships are kept in the church suspended in 
fleet formation. Wouldn’t it be possible 
to let the order in the fleet formation de- 
pend on the items of missionary interest 
brought in by the Company? Those who 
bring the best and most items being the 
leaders of the fleet. 

Heralds are as interested in the air- 
ships as Crusaders are.. 

Two good pieces of illustrative hand- 
work for Heralds in their lessons on 
Japan are the “Directions for Making a 
Japanese House,” soc, and the Milton- 
Bradley “Japanese Village Cut Outs,” 
soc. Both may be secured from our 
Literature Bureaus. 

For Handwork on the Navajo Course 
for Heralds, send to the Ideal School 
Supply Co., Chicago, Ill., for Indian Life 
Poster Panels. They are soc for a set of 
four panels, and very attractive. Each 
panel has a picture outlined and the cut- 
outs are outlined and numbered to be 
pasted on the panel. 

Secretaries Exchange. If all the good 
ideas of all the State Secretaries could 
be passed on to all other State Secretaries 
all the ideas of all Secretaries would be 
working for all children. To that end 
and purpose, will each State Secretary 
write up what she has successfully tried 
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or hopes to try and send it to the District 
Secretary? She will then combine the 
letters, make an itinerary for it to follow 
in her District, and then it will come to 
the National Headquarters and be re- 
routed to the other Districts. Any pieces 
of handwork, or other valuable material, 
will be gratefully received. We hope 
that every State Secretary will write her 
letter before January 15th. 

Grab Bag. Will every local Leader 
send to her State Secretary before Janu- 
ary 15th samples of handwork, invita- 
tions, illustrations, and descriptions of 
programs and entertainments, demon- 
strations and such, to be included in the 
Grab Bag? This Grab Bag as soon as it 
is made up may be borrowed for not 
more than one week, and less if possible, 
for the price of the postage. So when 
you send in your items ask also for the 
loan of the Grab Bag and include 15c for 
the postage. See how many ideas you 
will get for 15¢. 


Who Will Earn the Awards? 


This year at the N. B. C. in Detroit 
we want to include the Jewels and Her- 
alds as well as.the Crusaders in the awards 
for good work done. The prizes are be- 
ing selected this very minute by Miss 
Evelyn Cranska, C. W. C. Secretary for 
Connecticut, who is visiting our mission 
work in the Orient. The exhibits will be 
judged on their educational value. 

Last year there were some good ex- 
hibits of what Jewels had done in illus- 
trating their stories. We hope this year 
we may see more Jewel Band work. The 
Heralds we find are doing some very 
pretty work to picture the people and the 
countries about whom they are studying. 
Sometimes these are the Village Cut-outs 
or panels or original scenes made on the 
moving picture plan (not the moving pic- 
ture in the generally accepted sense but 
as described in the Tool Chest in last 
month’s issue of Missions in the C. W. 
C. Department). Sometimes they are 
made of plastecine or similar material. 
They may be on Japan or the Indians or 
the Special Interests or whatever project 
has been worked out through them. 

The Crusader’s exhibits will be divided 
into these three classes with a prize for 
each, namely: (1) Note books which 
show what the children have been inter- 
ested in, the study books, Special Inter- 
ests, participation in the Caravan, etc.; 
(2) Posters, airship illustrations, C. W. 
C. Day announcements or programs; or 
anything new and suggestive in the poster 
line. (3) White Cross. It will add to 
the value of the exhibit if the expense in 
materials used is kept down. The prin- 
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Missions welcomes into the coloring contest any boy or girl in a Baptist Sunday 
school or in the C. W. C. Two prizes are offered—one for the best picture done 
by the boy or girl ten years of age and under, and the other for the best pic- 


ture by the boy or girl from eleven to fifteen. 
Send to Missions, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ceive Honorable Mention. 


Write Name, Address and Age Here: .. 


(Pictures must reach us by January 20) 


The next best pictures will re- 
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cipal point in having these exhibits is to 
suggest to Leaders what can be done. 
If the children work patiently and care- 
fully we are glad to show them that we 
appreciate the help their work has given 
other children. 


Airship Views of Africa 


1st Pilot: They told us before we start- 
ed that our Baptist missionary work in 
Africa is in the Belgian Congo, so when 
we see the Belgian flag, perpendicular 
bars, black, yellow and red, we will know 
we have arrived. 

2nd Pilot: It’s a pretty big territory 
that we cover, about as large as the 


United States. But I can’t figure out 
about the number of missionaries there. 
They said we have 50 altogether, men 
and their wives and the women who are 
teachers and evangelists. That can’t be 
right I guess, because in the U. S. we 
have as many as that in one city. 

1st Pilot: Yes, but that’s because we 
are Christians and these Africans aren’t. 

2nd Pilot: Well, all the more reason 
why they ought to have missionaries. 

1st Pilot: You’ve got it wrong some 
way. We'll find out when we get there. 
Now there are ten mission stations and 
we must decide which ones we can go to. 
I say we choose the ones that have names 
we can pronounce. 
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2nd Pilot: Say, you make me sick. 
What do you think we’re taking this tour 
for? We'll stop first at Banza Manteke 
as that was the first one ever started, 
and I guess its the biggest. Here we are 
now. 

Miss Yost: (Dressed in white with a 
helmet, big sun hat, on). Welcome to 
Africa, Crusaders and Spirit of Missions. 
You must see our church, hospital and 
two schools. They are wooden buildings 
and old, but we make the best of them. 
Our people are primitive people and need 
everything, so when we give them the 
Gospel we must give them also the bless- 
ings of schools which train them in agri- 
culture, housekeeping, and all kinds of 
knowledge. 

1st Pilot: Are you a doctor? 

Miss Yost: No, but we all have to be a 
little of everything in Africa. I am a 
teacher and just at present I am teaching 
geography to a group who declare the 
earth is flat and the stars are “lamps” 
put in the sky so you can see at night. 
We are working out an Eskimo sand table 
and it is all so strange, for even with the 
aid of the excellent pictures in the Na- 
tional Geographic, it is difficult for the 
children to visualize snow and ice. I 
wish you could stay a month. 

2nd Pilot: We can’t because we have 
to go to Kimpese (Kim-pa’-zi) to see Dr. 
Catherine Mabie. Goodbye. 

1st Pilot: That must be Kimpese with 
all those good-looking buildings. 

2nd Pilot: We must make it snappy if 
we get all around. Dr. Mabie must be 
pretty smart, for the Belgian Govern- 
ment sent her to some big meeting in 
Europe last year to represent the Govern- 
ment and paid all her expenses. She’s 
got about everything anybody has in up- 
to-date things, but not a Lincoln model 
of it. She got a small phonograph when 
they first came out to entertain and teach 
her people. The first time she used it, 
they all looked under, behind, inside and 
all around it to find the person who was 
singing. There she is. Hello, Dr. 
Mabie. 

Dr. Mabie (enters): Hello, Crusaders. 
Come see my new brick dispensary and 
our brick and iron school buildings and 
new chapel. We need them all and more. 
Do you know, if you think of time for 
travel and not distance it would take you 
as long to get to a doctor in Africa as it 
would to go from the Rocky Mountains 
to New York City? 

1st Pilot: That’s awful. We’d prob- 
ably decide to die and save the bother of 
the trip. We wanted to ask you if it is 
true we have only fifty missionaries here. 

Dr. Mabie: Yes, and some of those are 
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in America now. But we are having 
wonderful revivals at all our stations. 
At Sona Bata one Saturday afternoon the 
missionaries baptized two at a time until 


197 were baptized, and the next morning | 


they baptized 104 more and there were 
2,000 people present to see it. In three 
weeks they baptized over 800 people. 
Over there last year the boarding school 
children began to come in ten days before 
school opened. When asked why, they 
replied, “We were afraid that you would 
have so many children that you could not 
take care of us if we waited until Octo- 
ber.” Mrs. Moody said, “I am always 
sorry to have to send back to the villages 
the bright-faced, dirty, ragged little chaps, 
some of whom leave the station with tears 
rolling down their cheeks. We should 
have in our Sona Bata field at least two 
more boarding schools in addition to the 
one at the station. 

2nd Pilot: Well I want to help here. 
I’m going to work every Saturday after- 
noon all this month as hard as I can for 
all the money I can get for missionary gas. 
And while I’m at it I’ll think of Dr. 
Moody and Dr. McDiarmid baptizing 
these Ethiopians all the afternoon. If 
all Pilots would do thatjwe’d have schools 
and missionaries enough, maybe. Will 
you do it, Pilots? 


Central District 


St. Louis Crusaders are planning to fly 
high this year, and of course they will, 
because their city is the home of Lind- 
bergh. Third Church Heralds have 
Herald buttons of their own with the 
name of their church on them, and be- 
sides have postal cards with the same 
Herald picture for use in announcing their 
meeting. That’s something new. 

The Crusaders at South Haven, Michi- 
gan, have their airplanes suspended on 
wires around their Sunday school room. 
One of the boys has made a large air- 
plane and into it the dimes for gasoline 
are put each week. On the individual 
planes hanging around the room are 
placed tiny American flag-stickers, one 
for each dime a boy or girl brings. They 
are eager to see who will have the most 
flags on his plane. And then, best of all 
on C. W. C. Day in April, all the boys 
and girls will take their place into the 
C. W. C. Rally—fiying in, we may say, 
and it will be a great day for South 
Haven. 


hay, L. Fide 


November Prize Winners 
Myra Whitney, age 7, of Bradford, 
Pa., wins first group prize for the Novem- 
ber picture, and Marjorie Colver, age 14, 
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Each of the above puzzles indicates what it represents. 
will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. 


Somewhere in this issue 
Can you guess them? 


Prizes will be given, as follows, for the year 1928, January to December: ~ 
First Prize—One worth while book (our choice) for correct answers to the 66 puzzles 


in the eleven issues of 1928. 


Second Prize—A subscription to Missions for correct answers to four puzzles in 


each issue. 


Missions will be sent to any address. 


Send answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Answers reaching us later than January 2oth will not receive credit. 
Answers to December Puzzles 


1. Bigelow 
2. Coggins 


3. Erickson 
4. Schaffer 


5. Dye 
6. Finney 








of Boise, Idaho, is the prize winner in the 
second group. On the Honorable Mention 
list are: Evelyn*Lambert, Tipton, Ind.; 
Phyllis Norman, Anacortes, Wash.; Lau- 
rence Grose, Ambherst, Mass.; Rae 
Whitney, Bradford, Pa.; Mary Wright, 
Beatrice, Neb.; Arthur English, Alham- 
bra, Calif.; and Kathryn Miller, Antigo, 
Wis. 


Can You Answer These Bible Questions? 


1. What other book was written by 
the writer of the third Gospel? 

2. Who bored a hole in the lid of a 
chest to receive gifts for the repair of the 
temple? 

3. Where was the church whose mem- 
bers were divided between Paul and 
Apollos, Cephas and Christ? 


4. Who said, “Thou art the man?” 


5. What European city first heard 
Christian preaching? 

6. What famous town is five miles 
south of Jerusalem? 

7. Where in the Bible is a vivid picture 
of a thunderstorm? 

8. What is the longest chapter of the 
Bible? 

9. Who was the mother of Moses? 

ro. “Bear ye one another’s burdens” — 
what is the rest? 

See how many of these questions you 
can answer and make a record of it. For 
the others, turn to page 64 of this issue 
and you will find the answers, provided 
you do not care to look them up else- 
where. 





— 
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Crossing a Bridge in Belgian Congo 
BY REV. HENRY ERICKSON 


Our party walked along at a fair rate 
of speed in a southerly direction, away 
from the railroad and toward the Por- 
tuguese border. Just before 11 o’clock 
I reached the Kwilu River. Several of 
the men had preceded me. Some of them 
had crossed over to the other side, but 
some were sitting on the near side of the 
bridge with forlorn expressions on their 
faces. “What is the matter? We can- 
not cross the bridge with our loads, 
Mfumu.” 

Now it must be admitted that a native 
bridge is not the easiest thing to walk on. 
This one was made of vines strung across 
the stream and attached to a tree on 
either side. To get up to the bridge you 
had to climb a steep incline made of five 
or six slender poles tied together with 
vines. This was about ten feet high and 
brought you to a fork in the tree. Here 
the bridge proper began. It consisted en- 
tirely of vines, none of them over an inch 
in diameter. The bridge bottom was 
about three feet wide, made of vines 
stretched at distances of about four 
inches, with small sticks placed cross- 
ways at intervals of about four inches. 
There was also a network of vines along 
each side, forming a sort of railing that 
was about a yard high, with a few more 
vines stretched above as extra protection. 
Through this network one looked down 
upon the muddy water which flowed past 
at a good rate. The people claim that 
crocodiles are plentiful in this stream. 
One had to walk carefully here. It was 
best to put the foot down slowly and be 
sure that it was on two or more vines. 
With every step the vines sagged and 
swayed until.it seemed as if the whole 
bridge wanted to “Charleston.” You 
certainly needed something to hold on to 
in order not to fall. Imagine trying to 
balance a fifty-five pound load on your 
head or your shoulder and crossing this 
bridge. Some of the men could not do it. 
Some of them were more skilful and dar- 
ing, fortunately. Dr. Freas and I and a 
couple of our personal boys had to make 
several trips back and forth carrying 
loads between us. When they were all 
across it was time to eat dinner, so we sat 
down and rested, and ate and rested some 
more until two o’clock. We passed one 
small village, where we stopped only long 
enough to sell some medicine and have a 
little chat. We reached the village of 


Buila about five o’clock and prepared for 
the night. 

A native house was placed at our dis- 
posal; water and firewood were brought 


for us and our men. My bed was placed 
inside the house. Dr. Freas had his 
placed outside—it would have crowded 
us very much to have placed them both 
inside. Supper was cooked and eaten 
outside. Then a service was held, also 
outside, and in the native language, of 
course. The boys and men found places 
to sleep, some inside, some outside. At 
six the next morning the people are astir. 
The women come out of their houses and 
quietly go off to the stream to bathe and 
to bring water for their household uses. 
The men usually come out of their huts 
and squat down beside a fire, often with 
their blankets wrapped about them. At 
other times they go off to hunt, or to 
gather palm-nuts or palm-wine, or to 
carry loads to some trading center. 

Long before breakfast is over a crowd 
is waiting to buy medicines and to be ex- 
amined for sleeping-sickness. Those who 
show no signs of this dread disease are 
given medical passports, which are re- 
quired of all who want to move about, and 
especially if they want to travel on the 
railroad. These people taken care of, we 
start off again for another hike, another 
night in a village with much the same 
program, and so on each day until we 
come to the village where the Matondo, 
the district meeting, is to be held. 


McAll Missions New Director 


There is a new hand at the helm of the 
McAll Mission, the great interdenomina- 
tional auxiliary of the Evangelical 
Churches of France. M. Emmanuel 
Chastand, long in charge of the 
McAll work at Nantes, is the new 
director. He succeeds M. Henri 
Guex, who, in his many years of 
service, greatly extended the scope 
of the Mission, which now, with 
its “navy,” consisting of two chapel 
boats, its automobiles and its port- 
able halls, reaches a great many 
people who are distant from the 
permanent mission or Fraternite. 
That unique form of Christian 
center, the Fraternite, is main- 
tained in all the principal indus- 
trial centers—Paris, Lille, Rou- 
baix, Desvres, Amiens, Rouen, St. 
Quentin, Nemours, Nantes, St. 
Etienne, Marseilles and Nice. In 
a word, the Mission Populaire, 
as the French call it, has spread 
from the north to the south of 
France. 

In a letter written to the American 


McAll Association at the time of entering 
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on his new duties, M. Chastand appeals 
particularly on behalf of the children 
of France. “The Bolshevists,” he writes, 
“have organized in many places, Sunday 
schools, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, ‘Foyers 
de Peuple,’ where all the principles which 
have been respected until today, includ- 
ing the Christian faith, are scoffed at. 
The places most affected are the indus- 
trial centers and especially the suburbs 
of Paris. Help us to save the souls of 
French youth.” 


The American McAll Association has 
been since 1883 the sustaining society in 
America of this work in France, sharing 
with similar organizations in Canada, 
England, Scotland and France, the sup- 
port of the Mission. 


A Note for Old and New Contestants 


For the information of those who are 
entering the Question Box Contest for 
the first time this year, it is not necessary 
to write out the question as we only re- 
quire the number of the question, the 
answer, the number of the page on which 
it is found, and the work signed legibly. 

Question Box and Puzzle Answers 
should be sent to Missions, Contest De- 
partment, 276 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

Subscriptions that are due as awards 
will be entered from the date of the pres- 
ent expiration unless other instructions 
are received. 

Those who are entitled to books will 
receive them early in the new year. 








EMMANUEL CHASTAND 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLE SUTTON AITCHISON 
Granville, Ohio 





The Other Side of the “‘New Leaf” 


“What is the difference between a path 
and a rut?” asks Elizabeth C. Blosser in 
“A Different Way.” “A rut is deeper 
than a path: and a grave is deeper than a 
rut—a little deeper. Is your society in 
danger of getting into a rut?... You 
may have had an excellent year /ast year, 
but that makes it all the more necessary 
that you build ¢his year’s program on a 
stronger, higher scale.” 

With the conviction that the mission- 
ary passion is of dominant importance to 
every church which, given consecrated 
leadership, is yet failing to enlist the 
major portion of its resources, and that 
the reason for this failure is too often a 
bias toward “beaten paths” and “ruts” 
that approximate graves, the Forum Con- 
ductor gives the following gleanings from 
the year book of a woman’s society which 
is mobilizing its forces, and earnestly asks 
all readers to “Turn Over a New Leaf.” 


WITH THE First CHURCH OF SANTA 
ANA, CALIFORNIA 


Compare these excerpts with gleanings 
from their last year’s annual (as given 
about a year ago) and see whether this 
wide-awake society is beating down paths 
or hollowing out ruts? Its ideals as de- 
fined on the first page are at once its 
pulse-readings and its pace-setter: Theme 
“Others.” Objects—that every woman 
might find her place in the church; that 
the entire field of woman’s work might 
be adequately covered. Aims—an en- 
largement of vision on the part of all 
workers at home and abroad; 35 new 
members; $600; every woman of the 
church and congregation attending the 
society; every member of the Society 
reading at least two missionary books; 
every Guild girl reading five; 10 per cent 
of the church membership reading The 
Baptist and Missions; each member to 
make a friend of some woman from an- 
other race during the year; a group of 
Christian women who forget their indi- 
vidual needs in a fellowship of Christian 
service. 

The departments (doubtless headed by 
separate vice-presidents) include Mis- 
sionary, Community Service (covering 
immediate calls on new members, the 
sick, shut-ins, etc., with distribution of 
flowers, the ensemble aggregating almost 
the work of an assistant pastor), Indus- 


trial (sewing, quilting, White Cross and 
nursery), Social (Society luncheons and 
church functions), W. W. G., Girl Re- 
serves, C. W. C. (the Society appointing 
the counselors and advisors, and giving 
the young people a place on each year’s 
programs), Church Decorating, and Fi- 
nance. This last department is inaugur- 
ating the Calendar Plan, one woman be- 
ing appointed to represent the Year, nine 
others the Months of missionary observ- 
ance, each month having four personified 
Weeks, each week seven human Days, a 
penny a day being the toll from each per- 
son. “Friendly Teas” are held among 
these groups, on the third Wednesdays, 
from 2.00 to 4.00 P. M., the objects being 
the promotion of sociability and acquaint- 
anceship with new members. 

In addition to the usual committees, 
the Society has a Fellowship Committee 
investigating and reporting to the Execu- 
tive Board all calls for charity, also plac- 
ing supplies turned out by the Industrial 
Department; a Civics Committee bring- 


ing to the Society all moral or welfare © 


issues of the community needing support 





MRS. ESTELLE SUTTON AITCHISON 


The Forum Conductor 
In response to several requests, Mrs. 
Aitchison has furnished the editors with 
a photograph, so that our readers might 
know more intimately the Forum Con- 
ductor. 
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by ballot and otherwise. Recruiting is 
done by rallying all new members of the 
congregation for one all-day meeting, the 
chairman of the Courtesy Committee in- 
troducing them at the luncheon hour and 
inviting each to say a word if she so de- 
sires; and after the inspiration and music 
of the luncheon, inspection of the varied 
work of the Industrial Department in- 
clusive of everybody’s aptitudes, the 
sprightly program and the fine spirit of 
the ensemble, “‘most all of the visitors 
are willing to sign membership cards,” 
says President Gertrude E. Minor. 

The women give through the unified 
budget of the church; also the receipts 
from the working of the Calendar Plan 
are divided equally between a General 
and a Missionary Fund, covering ex- 
penses of literature (including the read- 
ing books), White Cross and other sup- 
plies, Christian Americanization needs, 
and expenses of speakers. 

“The Missionary Inferiority Complex 
of the Men-Folk” is removed by rallying 
as many men as possible for the reading 
books aud Missions, especially inviting 
them to the program meetings (and quite 
a number drop in), having them as guests 
at luncheon, and giving one special pro- 
gram in place of the prayer meeting, with 
a masculine personnel. 

In the following very much abridged 
resumé of the programs, two chairmen 
have charge of each, one for the solid sub- 
ject matter (which is not outlined herein) 
and the other to provide a brief dramati- 
zation of the theme (most of the topics 
being taken from the study book, “A 
Straight Way Toward Tomorrow”), these 
being arranged from material obtained 
from the Literature Headquarters, the 
Summer Schools of Missions, the Sunday 
school, or some old missionary magazine. 
They furnish an appetizing dessert and 
a memory-fixer for the subject matter. 
Luncheons and Programs: Harvest Home 
(in October), with folk-songs by a quar- 
tette; decorations of pumpkins, etc., 
apple pies and other autumn features on 
the menu; ensuing program on “The 
Christian Home,” devotionals on ‘The 
Home of Mary and Martha,” ‘Home, 
Sweet Home” as a solo, and a Home Mis- 
sion dramatization. Red Man’s Lunch, 
including parched corn, Indian. pudding, 
etc., tribal music being sung by quar- 
tette; program on “Our Other Ameri- 
cans,” with devotions on “A Code of 
Morals for Nations” (Golden Rule, Ten 
Commandments), Indian music, and dra- 
matization of ‘““The Chief’s Story.”” Christ- 
mas Luncheon (decorations and menu 
easy to guess), with carol singing; pro- 
gram on “World-Wide Friendship,” with 
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devotionals on “The Source of Peace” 
(Luke 2:8-14), solo, “’Tis the Birthday of 
a King,’”’ Christmas music, and a proces- 
sional with all nationalities in costume 
coming down the church aisles, “Blest 
be the Tie” sung upon their arrival. Pic- 
torial Luncheon, decorations of old pic- 
tures of missionaries, former members 
and pastors, etc. (each luncheon chair- 
man working out her own ideas); pro- 
gram topic, “Christian Literature,” with 
devotions on “The Greatest Book,” a 
duet, “My Mother’s Bible,” and a special 
feature advertising *Misstons—probably 
a “spell-down” in answers to questions, 
etc., taken from that magazine, at the 
close the Literature Chairman appearing 
in bright red dress covered with cut-outs 
and outside illustrations taken from the 
magazine (and presumably subscriptions 
solicited). Colonial Luncheon (Febru- 
ary)—tables set with old-style dishes, 
castors, etc. guests in old-time dresses, 
Colonial patriotic music; program topic, 
“Christian Companions,” with devotion- 
als on “All members of one body,” solo— 
“A Little Bit of Love,” pageant by Girl 
Reserves—“Christian Companions from 
the Girl Reserves’ Standpoint.” Emerald 
Luncheon (March), decorations, food and 
music easily impfovised; program, “Our 
Island Neighbors,” devotionals on Luke 
2:25-37, and a special feature not yet 
announced. Spring Luncheon, Easter 
music; program, ““A Safe Way for the 
Children,” with devotions on “Safety 
First”—Mark 10:13-16; children’s mu- 
sic, dramatization—The Rights of the 
Child.” May Festival Luncheon, songs of 
summer, spring foods and decorations; 
program by W. W. G., with devotions on 
“Others,” Guild songs, and a Japanese 
play, “Helen Enlists,” by the senior girls, 
and “An Initiation Ceremony,” by the 
juniors. Bridal Luncheon (June)—nup- 
tial music, a special June table with 
bride and groom decorations, each other 
table being named for a month, and 
guests asked to sit at table repre- 
senting their wedding month; program 
topic, “The Christian Compass,” devo- 
tionals on “An Education”—z2 Tim 2:15, 
1 Thes. 4:11-15, Matt. 11:25-30—special 
feature yet to be announced (‘“The Chi- 
nese Wedding” or other foreign cere- 
monial being appropriate). Patriotic 
Luncheon (July, martial music; pro- 
gram topic, “Our Christian Nation,” with 
devotionals on “The Making of a Na- 
tion” —Ps. 24:1-5, 33:12-15 and 20-22, — 
an illustrated story, “The Flag That 
Floats Over All,” flag and Bible salutes, 
patriotic music. Birthday Luncheon 
(September), with the officers as host- 
esses, tables named for the months at 
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which guests select that of their nativity, 
birthday cakes, etc.; program topic, “Our 
Christian Officers,” devotionals on “Their 
Armor”—Eph. 6:13-18, and installation 
ceremonies, the retiring or honorary pres- 
ident calling the names of new officers 
and chairmen of committees (all report- 
ing at rear of church), officers coming to 
the front in one aisle and chairmen in 
another during martial music, a bouquet 
of flowers being presented to each as she 
mounts platform steps and takes her seat, 
the new president making a speech upon 
réceiving the gavel after a speech by the 
retiring officer, then presenting her new 
officers and committees and calling for a 
few sentences from each outlining plans 
for the opening year. ‘ 

Do you wonder that “Most all of the 
visitors are willing to sign membership 
cards”? Next month we will give similar 
plans from two other up-and-coming 
churches. 


New Leaves of Literature 


Of course you will see to it that all your 
women participate in “The Exploration 
of the Land of Adventure” this month. 
Then have them continue their investiga- 
tions by using The Book of Remembrance 
(25 cents) in its new, efficient and more 
costly form—an expanded text concern- 
ing achievements and needs on the fields 
forming the daily subjects, these para- 
graphs having been added because of sug- 
gestions from readers of “The Log of the 
Airship Evangel,” who wanted fuller 
material for use all through the year. 
Birthdays are on a segregated list. A set 
of excellent programs all ready to use, 
furnished free. 

The Forum Conductor’s mail over- 
flows with requests for “factory built” 
programs which, in the nature of things, 
a busy, unsalaried woman cannot under- 
take to supply. A most attractive set of 
six programs based on From Ocean to 
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Ocean (booklet, 25 cents) will be fur- 
nished free upon request. ‘Trails of 
Evangelism,” “The Healing Trail,” “The 
Trail of Christian Friendliness,” ‘The 
Trail Over the Border,” “The Trail of 
Education,” ‘Hospices of Helpfulnes 
Along the Trail’’—how do the titles im™ 
press you? 

Another set of six programs has been 
arranged by Helen K. Wallace, under the 
caption of ‘Six Studies in Stewardship”— 
“The Woman with a Little Room,” “The 
Woman with a Needle,” “The Woman 
with a Costly Offering,” “The Woman 
with an Hour,” “The Woman with a 
Message,” “The Woman with a Little 
Son.” They may be used for devotional 
periods or entire meetings as they contain 
the scripture, suggestions for prayer, suit- 
able hymns and excellent questions for 
discussion—which latter may be trans- 
posed into subjects for talks. A unique 
Stewardship Calendar with a weekly out- 
line illustration, to be colored in case the 
suggestions for the week’s action have 
been carried out, is most attractive for 
the children. 

Oriental Colleges, giving attractive 
studies of five institutions we have estab- 
lished and are bound to maintain (10 
cents), Bruce Kinney’s Twenty-five Years 
on American Frontiers (15 cents), and A 
Hungarian Landlord with a Heart, and 
Other Stories (fifteen of them, just right 
as fillers on Home Mission programs, for 
5 cents) are some of the new offerings. 
The new Literature Catalogue, teeming 
with helps on every topic, will be fur- 
nished free. 

Note 


The Conductor carries no supplies. Send 
orders for any of the above to your nearest 
literature bureau as listed on the inside 
cover of Missions. Save copies of “The 
Open Forum of Methods” for future use, to 
avoid writing in for things already sup- 
plied you. 





THE NEW BAPTIST CHURCH AT ROXANA, ILL. 




















HOISTING THE MAPLE PARK BELL INTO THE 
CHURCH TOWER 


The Church Invigorator at Roxana 


With the services Sunday evening, Oc- 
tober 9, Rev. Earle D. Sims, Church In- 
vigorator of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, closed a seven months’ 
campaign at Roxana, Illinois, and another 
of his remarkable achievements in resus- 
citating a church. He has no second in 
this special field. 

Roxana is six miles from Alton, located 
in the great oil industrial section near St. 
Louis. A Baptist church was organized 
there in 1921, but met reverses until the 
little basement doors were closed and all 
work discontinued—yet in the center of 
1,200 people. Then came the Invigora- 


tor. He opened the doors of the base-. 


ment; preached every night for a month; 
visited every home in the town, and made 
a thorough survey of the field. Crowds 
attended the services. Then decided there 
should be a new church home, drew up 
plans for a modern house of worship, 
raised the money, hired the help, and led 
all the work, besides preaching every Sun- 
day and reorganizing all the departments 
of the church. 

Now an attractive twenty thousand 
dollar brick edifice is completed, furnished 
and dedicated, and Mr. Sims has closed 
the second series of evangelistic meetings. 
There have been fifty additions to the 
little church, and there are 130 schoiars in 
eight Sunday school classes, each having 
a room of its own. The Ladies’ Aid and 
B. Y. P. U. have been reorganized; the 
mission apportionment for the year raised 
and paid; a pastor’s salary has been 
raised, and a pastor is now sought for the 
field. Mr. Sims says there is a wonderful 
opportunity for the right man and a good 
living waiting for him too. 

While laboring at Roxana the indefati- 
gable Invigorator also preached every 
night for three weeks at Wood River, and 
the meetings resulted in closing a con- 
tract for a $4,600 parsonage, which is now 
completed and the pastor has moved with 
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his family into the church home. Mr. 
Sims also purchased a lot at South Rox- 
ana and deeded it to the Illinois Baptist 
State Convention. He will now move 
on to some other needy field. The people 
of Roxana express their gratitude in no 
measured terms, for they feel that un- 
measured benefits and blessings have 
come to their community through this 
consecrated servant of Christ. 


Annual Belgian Congo Conference 
By Gwiapys A. ATKINS 


The 27th annual conference of the 
Belgian Congo Mission was held at 
Kinshasa, Sept. 20-26, 1927. There were 
28 missicnaries attending. One of the 
number was Dr. Ella Freas of Trenton, 
N. J., who is visiting her brother, Dr. 
Howard Freas of Banza Manteke. Many 
of us were under the impression that Dr. 
Freas was a prospective missionary, and 
hoped that she would come out again as 
a regular appointee. Alas, we heard of 
her engagement to a Presbyterian min- 
ister. 

After a few days of pre-conference 
special committee work, the conference 
was opened by the chairman, Rev. John 
E. Geil of Banza Manteke. His opening 
address was inspiring, and certainly help- 
ful in solving the difficulties and problems 
that were brought to us during the follow- 
ing sessions. The conference was not all 
business such as Mission Policy, the 
revision of the Manual, reports from the 
committees, etc. A spirit of love, devo- 
tion and fellowship seemed to prevail. 
A twenty-minute devotional period was 
part of the program for each session, and 
many helpful messages were given. 

The fact that all stations are under- 
staffed, and furloughs are due and over- 
due, makes the designating of mission- 
aries one of the hardest problems. The 
progress reported in every field makes 
the crying need for reinforcements more 
urgent and critical. Because of the 
financial condition of the Society at 
home, we hardly dared to hope for new 
missionaries during this year, but “God 
is faithful Who has promised and again 
and has done exceeding abundantly far 
above all we could ask or think.” Our 
hearts were made glad to welcome three 
couples and two young ladies. Mr. 
Metzger gave a hearty address of wel- 
come, and the responses were bright and 
cheery remarks, fresh from the home- 
land. Mr. and Mrs. Hathaway are 
designated to Tshumbiri; Mr. and Mrs. 
Leasure to Banza Manteke; Miss Ehn- 
bom to Sona Bata during the furlough 
of Miss Anderson; Miss Bonar to Banza 
Manteke, and Mr. and Mrs. Brown to 
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Ntondo. Mr. and Mrs. Brown are spend- 
ing some time in Belgium for language 
study. With the return of several mis- 
sionaries from furlough, the future 
seemed encouraging until the time for 
the granting of furloughs; then there 
were many sighs. Furloughs for no less 
than five couples were granted for the 
spring of 1928, and a few to single workers 
to go later on in the year. Again several 
stations will be sadly understaffed. May 
we pray more fervently that young 
people will obey the Master’s command 
and accept His great commission “GO.” 
Also that the Lord will touch the hearts 
of those who have means but cannot go. 

That the revival still goes on in the 
Sona Bata field is a demonstration of the 
Spirit of God striving in the hearts of 
men. Would that this great awakening 
might spread and penetrate into the 
interior; yes, and even to the remotest 
parts of dark Congoland. As _ these 
hundreds and thousands are accepting 
Him, let us pray that God will raise up 
missionaries to lead, teach, guide and 
shepherd these young eager Christians. 

For better work, one of our great needs 
is more adequate buildings: larger 
churches arid schools, classrooms and 
dormitories, residences and hospitals. 
The property report was splendid, and 
the accepted plans showed a real enter- 
prising spirit. The committee is launch- 
ing forward and taking its work much 
more seriously than in the past. The com- 
pletion of the Tremont Temple at Ntondo 
was good news to all. The doctor is able 
to move from his two-room dispensary 
into a splendid new building which was 
erected in 18 months, and the Mission 
builder is released to render service 
elsewhere. 

The conference closed on Sunday. 
Because of the splendid heart-searching, 
soul-stirring sermon preached by Mr. 
Hathaway of Tshumbiri, it is a day long 
to be remembered by us all. We have 
much reason to praise God for the pro- 
gress in our work during the past year. 
We returned to our various stations filled 
with zeal and enthusiasm, thanking God 
for His love and guidance, and commit- 
ting ourselves to Him for greater useful- 
ness during the coming year. 
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Story of Jesus 


as told by 


By Helen Barrett Montgomery 
Author of “The Centenary Translation of the New Testament” 


oe BOOK is not a harmony of the 
four Gospels, ‘The author has brought 
together the material covering the life and 
the teachings of Jesus as given by the 
four Evangelists, combining the elements 
of the story into one instead of placing 
the four accounts side by side. She has 
not aimed at exact consecutive narrative, 
but in some cases has assembled all the 
teaching of Jesus on a particular theme, 
such as ‘‘ Prayer,’”? **The Use of Prop- 
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Mrs, HELEN BARRETT MonTGOMERY 


The Centenary Translation 
of the 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Regular Edition, complete, Cloth, 
$1.00 net. : 





erty.”? 


Throughout she has used the $2.50 net 


De Luxe Edition, complete. Leather, 
2.50 


$1.25 net 


language of the Centenary Translation. 


Vol. I. The Gospels. Limp cloth, 
5 cents net. 
Vol. Il. Acts-Revelation. Limp 
cloth, 50 cents net. 
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John Frost at Chicago 


John Frost, Crow Indian, an apostle 
among his people, was a brilliant athlete 
when in Carlisle. His record on the foot- 
ball field and track is a notable one. He 
was a striking figure on the platform of 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 
Chicago last May. As a guest at the 
dinner held by the Alumni of the Divinity 
school of the University of Chicago in 
Hutchinson Hall he expressed a desire to 
see Prof. A. A. Stagg. The famous Chi- 
cago mentor was at the time on Stagg 
Field directing the National Interscholas- 
tic Track and Field Meet. Frost was 
escorted to the big field and displayed a 
flash of his former athletic prowess when 
he sprinted down the cinder path. Mr. 
Stagg met him at the finish of the 100 
yard straightaway. The memory of the 
conversation with the famous coach the 
Crow carried away with him as one of the 
high lights of his Convention experience. 
He was greatly interested to learn later 
that Mr. Stagg had been elected deacon 
of the Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
Chicago. He spoke of the tremendous 


influence Mr. Stagg has had on the con- 
duct of American amateur sports, paying 
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The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


16 Ashburton Place, BOSTON 
2328 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
313 W. Third Street, LOS ANGELES 223 Church Street, TORONTO 


Order from Your Own Bookstore or from Our Nearest House 
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a tribute to a man who has held clean 
living and genuine sportsmanship of 
greater worth than games won in athletic 
contests. American youth is indebted 
for all time to Alonzo Stagg and men of 
the universal school of sport of his 
founding. A photograph of John Frost 


appears on page 32. 





HELPING HAND 
’ (Continued from page 43) 











The Propaganda School (a school run 
by the Nationalist party) is still in (Sept. 
21st, speaking of Union Girls’ School 
buildings) and has not been behaving as 
politely as before. Last time Miss Nyi 
(principal of U. G. S.) was in Shanghai 
a week or so ago, she said they would 
surely get out for their money was run- 
ning out and they would not have enough 
to run beyond the end of this month, 
but the next report we heard from Hang- 
chow was that the Propaganda School 
did not have enough money to move! 
I think when Summer school was out 
they (Miss Nyi and others in charge of 
school) were afraid that if the buildings 
were left for even a week or so unoccu- 
pied they would be entirely taken over, 
so, in the first place they ran Summer 
school over for a week and then they 
began taking in students for the Fall 
term a week before the catalogue date. 





276 Fifth Avenue 





His Thirty-Second 


ANNUITY GIFT AGREEMENT 
With the 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 


(One person has made 32 gifts to 
the Board on the Annuity Plan) 


Security of Investment—lIncreased Income— 
Interest in the work of the Board 
prompted the gift. 


Write to 

Rev. P. C. Wright, D. D. 
Executive Secretary 

New York City, N. Y. 
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They even started classes three or four 
days early, and you can imagine the state 
of the work they are doing. They have 
been carrying on school with something 
less than half the number of students we 
have usually, but they had to put them 
all in the new dormitory and our house— 
classes and all. They are using our living- 
room, dining-room and porch for classes, 
and were considering putting some of the 
girls in our attic to sléep, also on our 
upstairs porch. (One of American teachers) 

It is our hope that we can continue our 
work in Union Girls’ School. We will 
do our best, as if we fail to maintain our 
Christian schools at present I don’t see 
how we can reopen in the future. You 
are right, that the way is not going to be 
easy, but we will do our part, and let our 
Heavenly Father take His part. We 
believe we are not doing His work alone. 
(A Chinese chairman of Board of Directors 
of school). 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SCHOLARS BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 
Contain specially prepared Helps to 
Bible Study pee many Attractive Illuse 
trations suitable for children. 

end for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C.. - WINSTON CO., _Publishera 


nm Bible Headqua 
- Winston Bul Building Philadelphia 
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For information write: 


2 THE BAPTIST 
| BOARD OF EDUCATION 


276 Fifth Avenue 


MISSIONS 





Denison University 
AVERY ALBERT SHAW, A.M., D.D. 


President 


AN EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 


came as a birthright to the insti- 
tutions at Granville. The Fathers 
came from New England to found 
a community where religion and 
education should have commanding 
attention. The College for men and 
women, the Conservatory for musi- 
cal training, every department with 
capable professors, afford excellent 
opportunities for a fully rounded 
education. 





For information and catalogues 
address 
SECRETARY CLARENCE M. Eppy 
Granville, Ohio. 

















EXPERIMENTS IN 


PERSONAL RELIGION 





AU and challenging 
series of studies from re- 
ligious history and current life. 
Projects under guidance. Corre- 
spondence instruction optional. 


A Home Study Course 
75 cents, 60 cents for 5 or more 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The University of Chicago Dept. 459 Chicago, Ill, 
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If you desire your money to 
be used to provide Christian 
education for our young 
people, you may make your 
gift and receive. an income 
payable semiannually for life 
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New York City 
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Insure Your Savings 
Against Loss 


# Many have profited by inquiring how # 
& to obtain a GUARANTEED INCOME, ¢ 
2 avoid loss of principal and at the same - 

“ time make a gift to advance our mutual § 

a, KINGDOM TASKS. @ 
“2 When remembering the national so- > 

%; cieties in your will please use exact cor- 
Zs porate names. 


t American Route Foreign Mission So- 7° 
Zs Clety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M. D., Home Secre- @ 
% tary (reannuities); George B. Huntington, Treas- 3 
fy urer (regarding wills) ; 376 Fifth Avenue, New & 
® York City. 
The American Baptist Home Mission So- Gs 
& clety, Charles L. White, D. D., Executive Secre- *y? 
« tary, 23 East 26th A arom gg New York City. 
@ The es Baptist Publication So- 
7 ciety, Georg Estabrook, Treasurer, 1701 
4s Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
S Woman’s American Baptist Seeeee Mis- 
$ sion Society, Miss Frances K. Burr, Treasurer, § 
* 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Woman's American Baptist Home Mis- 

sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer, 
4, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, P. C. 
%, Wright, Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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% The Board of Education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padelford, 

“ D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, 

Y New York City. 

as Inquiries concerning Annuities and Wills ad- * 

Y dressed to any officer named will be held as con- 

gs fidential and will receive prompt attention. 


_ ANNUITIES 
“8 On one life the rate of income varies from four § 
y to nine per cent. a year, interest payable semi- Z 
A, annually. 
: On two lives the rate of income varies from 
a four to eight and three-tenths per cent. a year, 
% interest payable semi-annually. 
Samples of these Single and Double Contracts ¢ 
% will be sent to you on request. SZ 
AN ‘‘Where your heart is there should your ¢ oS 
% treasure go.’ 
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Why Take Missions 
By Mrs. E. A. PETTINGILL 


If you wish to knowledge gain, 
Take MIssIons; 

Or if a book to entertain, 
Take MISSIONS; 

For if you like the Homeland best, 

Or India, China, and the rest, 
Take MIssIons. 


A Magazine for great and small 
Is MISSIONS; 
A Magazine to please them all 
Is MISSIONS; 
Pictures for the young you'll find, 
Prayerful thoughts for the older 
mind, 
In MIssIONs. 


Now when your magazines you 
choose, 
Take MIssIONs; 
This you can’t afford to lose— 
Take MiIssIons; 
It will bring you help and cheer; 
Won’t you try it for one year? 
Take MIssIons. 
—Wollaston, Mass. 











urpose 


rograms 


Motion Pictures That Are 


Safe To Show And 
Sure To Please 


Today the most progressive 
churches are using carefully 
selected Programs of motion pic- 
tures as a valuable aid in their 
work to humanize church activ- 
ities; tointerest the young people; 
to make the church a part of 
daily as well as Sunday life. 


An outstanding feature of the 
Programs is a series of religious 
subjects which have been pre- 
pared to give a true background 
to bible teachings. Among them 
is ‘‘A Pilgrimage to Palestine,”’ 
a series of” highly-interesting and 
informational pictures, and ‘*The 
Man Nobody Knows," from Bruce 
Barton’s well-known book. 


The Programs include many sub- 
jects and are arranged for many 
Purposes. We urge you to write 
for full information telling us 
what type of picture or Program 
you would like to offer. There is 
no obligation. 


Educational Department 


PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 
35 West 45th St., New York 


{When writing address the Division of Mis- 
sionary Instruction} 

Gentlemen: Please send me full infor- 
mation on the PATHE PURPOSE PRO- 
GRAMS. I am interested in a Program 
of motion pictures for the Purpose of 
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More Disturbances in South China 
BY ARTHUR S. ADAMS 


We have had quite a political storm 
again here in the Swatow section, and it 
just seemed too bad after the summer to 
have to go through all this sort of thing 
again. No doubt you will have seen 
accounts in the home papers about Swa- 
tow being in hands of the “‘Reds.” For 
a time it certainly appeared serious, and 
we inland people got rumors of armies 
which were almost as bad as the Reds 
themselves could have been. We under- 
stand the Red army is now largely de- 
feated; unless it can get to some sections 
where the “Red” Farmer Unions are 
strong enough to help them. 

Dr. Clara Leach and Mrs. Adams were 
here alone at Kityang and had “front 
seats” at the show which, for the main 
part, consisted in witnessing the passing 
back and forth of several armies of more 
than 10,000 each, through this city and 
crossing and recrossing the river at the 
ferry which comes at the corner of the 
Mission Compound. The noise was so 
great that for two nights no sleep was 
possible. These two ladies could not have 
left if they had wanted to; but they didn’t 
want to! The Consul has about got tired 
of sending word to “Come out” from in- 
land. Even the native helpers came one 
time and said they should leave; but they 
refused, saying that in that case all our 
work here would be broken up, the women 
nurses of the hospital scattered, all build- 
ings occupied by soldiers, etc.. etc. So 
they would not consider it at all, but 
consented to go a nearby village for 
shelter if in extreme danger. However, 
the troops on both sides behaved better 
than expected. The two women’ were 
justified in the result, but they deserve 
great credit for doing as they did. “We 
heard such rumors up country of what 
was happening that I felt anxious for my 
wife’s safety, and took a boat down. 
I arrived after the worst excitement was 
over, but the trouble is not yet settled 
and more may be happening shortly. 

You people in U. S. A. have little con- 
ception of the “thrills” we get out here, 
without railroads, without telegraphs, 
without daily newspapers, and without 
a good many things that leave us guess- 
ing in the air, when exciting events are 
taking place elsewhere. 
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299 N. Wells St. Chicago, Ii. 
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“The Bible of the 


Expositor 
and the 


Evangelist” 
The 40-Volume Series of Books” by 
Dr. W. B. Riley Now Being 
Published. 
Expository and Evangelistic 
Sermons. 
For Full Particulars, Send for 


Circulars. 





Sermons and Bible Studies 


A 12-Volume Series of Books by 
Dr. R. E. Neighbour. 


Covers a Wide Scope of Scrip- 
tural Knowledge. 
Send for Circular Giving Prices, 
Titles, and Contents. 


UNION GOSPEL PRESS 
Box 680 i Cleveland, Ohio 




















THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 

Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement 
work, etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of 
the Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual 
growth of the students. Send for catalogue. 

J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President. 


Individual Cup 


Does YOUR Churchusethis 
sanitary method? Send for 
Catalog and Special Offer at 
—— eee we sec 36 
crysta asses, ° up. zs 
Outfits on trial. Bread and Collection Plates. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 547 Lima, Ohio 
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Answers to the Bible Questions 

1. Book of Acts. 

2. The High Priest Jehoiada; 2 Kings 
12:9. 

3. Corinth; 1 Cor. 1:12. 
. Nathan to David; 2 Sam. 12:7. 
. Philippi; Acts 16:12, 13. 
. Bethlehem. 
. Job 37:1-14. 
. Ps. 119 (176 verses). 
. Jochebed; Num. 26:59. . ., | 
1o. “And so fulfil the law of Christ’; 
Gal. 6:2. 
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